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THE REAL YOUTH PROBLEM 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


In School and Society 


= pamphlet published in Oc - 
tober by the Educational Policies 
Commission under the title The 
CCC, the NYA, and the Public 
Schools, must be accorded serious 
attention. The commission is auth- 
orized to speak for the nation’s 
teachers and administrators and it 
has had this pamphlet under con- 
sideration for more than a year. It 
now makes the demand that the 
CCC and the NYA be discontinued 
at the earliest possible moment, 
that large federal funds be put at 
the disposal of schools, and that 
assurance be given by federal au- 
thorities that the central government 
will at no time in the future conduct 
a training program for youth. 

The pamphlet shows that the 
CCC and NYA have gradually de- 
veloped training programs which 
wete not contemplated in their 
original charters. It is pointed out 
that both agencies are doing much 
to cultivate in young people skills 
and intellectual and social qualities 
they did not have when they en- 
rolled. The point is not made in 
the pamphlet, but the reader gets 
a vivid impression that any public 
agency that deals with young people 
will inevitably come to realize the 


importance of doing something 
more than merely putting them to 
work and paying them wages. They 
have needs that are not adequately 
met merely by employment. 

The commission vigorously pro- 
tests against the training programs 
of the CCC and NYA, charging that 
they are contrary to the nation’s 
traditions and that they constitute a 
threat to the schools, by setting up 
dangerous and wasteful competi- 
tions and promoting a vicious type 
of centralization. The commission 
insists that the youth problem can 
be effectively solved only by the 
schools. The federal government 
must furnish leadership and money, 
but it must not operate any kind of 
training program and it must not 
exercise any control over the way in 
which states and localities expend 
the funds they draw from the fed- 
eral treasury. The commission holds 
that the federal government should 
conduct a public-works program, not 
through the CCC or the NYA but 
through an agency which will fur- 
nish work and wages but refrain 
from giving any training. 

The commission, in thus leaving 
a public-works program entirely to 
the federal government and refer- 
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ring to it as likely to be needed only 
from time to time, shuts its eyes to 
a fact which is perfectly clear to 
anyone who studies the youth prob- 
lem. In recent decades there has 
been so complete a dislocation of 
the employment of young people 
that something new and radical 
must be devised. Our economic or- 
ganization is undergoing fundamen- 
tal reorganization. There are forces 
operating in American society today 
which make it imperative that gov- 
ernment give special attention to 
youth. The only hint at the shape 
of the new pattern of social adjust- 
ment which must come, is found in 
the phrase “public works.” Some 
kind of public works program is in 
process of formulation, and will be 
for a long time. To think of such a 
program as an incidental means of 
meeting occasional unemployment is 
not to exhibit high-grade statesman- 
ship. 

The commission should have un- 
dertaken a penetrating analysis of 
the American industrial system and 
the relations of youth to this system. 
If it had done so, it would surely 
have seen that the nature of the 
future public works program is the 
really important problem with which 
we must wrestle. It is doubtless of 
some importance to decide who is 
to conduct this future program. The 
commission explicitly turns it over 
to federal control. 

The commission seems to have 
been distracted from the main issue 
by its all-absorbing eagerness to 
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suppress agencies which it regards 
as rivals. At the present time, there 
is certainly no danger that anyone 
will do too much to help young 
people who are out of work. The 
temporary relief resulting from the 
defense program should not obscure 
the fundamental facts. To hope for 
any effective solution of the youth 
problem through an enormously ex- 
panded educational system supple- 
mented from time to time by federal 
employment may be a credit to one’s 
imagination but certainly not to 
one’s sober, objective thinking. 
Before school administrators can 
appear before the bar of public opin- 
ion with clean hands they have a 
great deal of reconstruction to do. 
They cannot afford to spend their 
time in guerrilla warfare against 
federal agencies. Did the schools in 
1933 and 1935 show the slightest 
insight into the youth problems or 
any disposition to take care of the 
young people who were out of 
school and out of work? Is there 
any indication even today that 
school administrators are willing to 
divide the funds at their disposal 
between the pupils who are being 
taught Latin, French, ancient his- 
tory, and the short story and the 
pupils who are about to graduate 
without vocational skills or any 
kind of social orientation? Can the 
commission guarantee that if the 
NYA and CCC were abolished to- 
morrow and abundant federal funds 
given to the high schools, the ninth 
grade would be reformed by the 
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elimination of reqv'ted algebra and 
hair-splitting English composition 
subjects which utterly destroy the in- 
tellectual enthusiasm of thousands 
of young Americans and set them 
adrift in a world where they must 
live but for which the schools have 
in no measure prepared them. 

The pamphlet published by the 
commission is another in a long 
series of evidences that a great many 
school people are suffering from 
acute intellectual myopia. They see 
petty issues and utterly fail to get 
any view of the social horizon which 
lies beyond their immediate selfish 
interests. 

Even the commission solicits fed- 
eral leadership. It objects to federal 
control, though it does not say 
what it means by control. It states 
again and again that the American 
pattern of federal participation is 
that of the early land grants when 
it knows perfectly well the recent 
and complicated history of the land- 
grant colleges and the Smith-Hughes 
subsidies. The commission ought to 
have some misgivings about repeat- 
ing in modern times what happened 
in the handling of the early grants. 
It does not mention—perhaps it 
does not know—that the squander- 
ing of school lands by the states led 
Congress to establish very definite 
controls when it made grants to 
later states. 


The pattern of cooperation which 
has developed between the states 
and the Department of Agriculture 
is worthy of close study by educators. 
Anyone who examines this pattern 
will be convinced that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cannot be 
assailed as undemocratic. The fact 
is that the phobias so studiously cul- 
tivated by educational alarmists 
against the possible consequences of 
federal participation in education 
are indications of pathology rather 
than of intellectual robustness. 

If one who is favorable to the 
purposes rather than to the achieve- 
ment of American education may 
venture to speak, it is herewith pro- 
posed that all the agencies that are 
trying to help young people be 
allowed for the time being to do 
their best. Let educators and fed- 
eral agencies participate in profound 
studies of our social order. Let all 
quarrels about jurisdictions be ad- 
journed. Let the effort be made to 
bring the curriculum up to date. 
Above all, let a really intelligent 
program of public works be devel- 
oped with the help of all who are 
in a position to contribute construc- 
tive ideas. Let first things be put 
first. Let us all join in a petition to 
a kindly providence to save us from 
blindly following blind leaders on 
wearying journeys that lead no- 
where. 


tion, University of Chicago. Reported from School 
| and Society, LV (January 10, 1942), 29-33. 


Charles H. Judd is Professor Emeritus of se | 



























MAKING INTER-AMERICANISM A HIGH-SCHOOL 


OBJECTIVE 


JosHUA HOCHSTEIN 


In New York State Education 


Jin is basis for hope that the 
present upsurge in Pan American 
interest will outlast the emergency 
that has stimulated it. There is 
growing recognition of the truth 
that permanent good neighborliness 
in our hemisphere leads through the 
field of inter-American education. 
Only education in the people's 
schools can produce a pattern of 
popular conduct which will lend 
substance to the professions of inter- 
American solidarity made officially. 
And inter-American education as an 
integral part of our public school 
curriculums would have inestimable 
propaganda value among sincere 
Latin Americans who still entertain 
mental reservations as to our aims 
and purposes in this hemisphere. It 
has been noted that international 
friendship was not achieved in 
Europe despite many international 
cultural activities. A partial expla- 
nation is undoubtedly the fact that 
these activities were all at the uni- 
versity level. In the lower schools, 
where the masses of the people 
might have been reached, there was 
only a more and more intense na- 
tionalism. 

Our own national experience 
points to public education as the 
road to the inter-American unity we 
are seeking. Out of unparalleled 
heterogeneity of national origins we 
have achieved national unity through 
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public education. Just as our public 
schools have successfully taught 
loyalty to the nation, so must they 
now adopt the additional objective 
of inter-Americanization. 

All the work is still to be done. 
We have had the Pan American 
Club in the high schools for a dec- 
ade, but we are still waiting for the 
first high school in this country to 
make the study of Latin America 
an integral part of its curriculum. 
Even in the universities, Latin 
American studies are usually grad- 
uate courses or completely elective 
and highly specialized. It is quite 
possible for North Americans to re- 
ceive a complete formal education 
from kindergarten to Ph. D. without 
knowing anything of the rest of the 


American world — linguistically, 
historically, esthetically, or economi- 
cally. 


A program was formulated in 
1939 by a Committee on Inter- 
American Relations of the NEA. 
The main objectives are: 

1. Adequate courses on Latin 
America in the high school, includ- 
ing languages, history, music, art, 
and inter-American relations. 

2. To coordinate the high-school 
Pan American Clubs and the several 
existing regional leagues into a na- 
tional organization, thus providing 
a national youth movement for inter- 
American solidarity. 
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INTER-AMERICANISM IN HIGH SCHOOL 


3. To provide a national clearing 
house for high schools and teachers 
for the exchange of teaching ma- 
terials and experience in curriculum 
building. 

4. To act as a liaison between the 
teachers of the country and the gov- 
ernment’s cultural and educational 
agencies. 

5. To forge closer relations be- 
tween teachers and students of the 
United States and Latin America. 

The Committee’s office is at 
Evander Childs High School, New 
York City. In addition to its official 
bulletin, which appears as a special 
section of Secondary Education, 
published by the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the NEA, 
Greater America, the Committee can 
supply interested schools with ma- 
terials helpful in organizing a Pan 
American Club and it has also been 
distributing a collection of inter- 
Americanized lessons in all secon- 
dary school subjects. 





The Committee has developed a 
network of relationships in Latin 
America including all sorts of edu- 
cational, cultural, and  govern- 
mental contacts. From all of these 
sources come materials which the 
Committee distributes to teachers in- 
terested in receiving them. Converse- 
ly, the Committee is a channel for 
information flowing in the opposite 
direction. Its news releases and re- 
ports are sent to a long list of corre- 
spondents in Latin America and 
many have been published there. 

During the past school year the 
Committee served with its materials 
six boards of education, 31 high 
schools, eight universities, six edu- 
cational foundations, and a large 
number of teachers. The program is 
being carried forward in the hope 
that an increasing number of col- 
laborators in high schools every- 
where will make it possible to 
broaden the scope of the work and 
enhance its effectiveness. 


High School, New York City. Reported from New 
York State Education, XXIX (December, 1941), 


| Joshua Hochstein teaches in the Evander Childs 


196-98, 252. 
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M ARKED changes have appeared in recent years in 
primary readers according to George Spache writing in the 
Elementary School Journal. They are (1) extensive use of 
color and pictures; (2) a lessening of the vocabulary bur- 
den; and (3) an increase in repetition of basic vocabulary 


and greater integration among successive readers. 

























WE EXPERIMENT WITH A NONFAILURE PROGRAM 


FANNIE MYERS 
In Childhood Education 


att Mason School, as in thous- 
ands of others, the evils associated 
with “passing time” had long been 
deplored. The principal and her 
staff had often discussed the prob- 
lem, but what could be done about 
it in a single school in a large city 
system? The first-grade teacher fi- 
nally furnished the clue. She had 
that year several over-age ‘“‘repeat- 
ers,” who had in no sense completed 
the first-grade work. Obviously 
they were not ready for advanced 
reading. Yet they were so old and 
so large and had already repeated 
first-grade work. How could she 
add to their boredom and apparent 
confusion by failing them once 
more. “Would it be possible,” she 
asked the principal, “to let these 
children sit in the second-grade 
room. They could go on with their 
first-grade reading until they com- 
pleted the required number of books. 
Maybe some of them will catch up 
with the regular second graders.” 

At that moment the principal 
caught a glimpse of what might be 
done by such a school as ours with- 
out too much change in the modus 
operandi. Why not let every child 
go on with his social group? Why 
not adjust the work in every grade 
to the individual learner—rapid, 
normal, or slow? 

The question naturally arose— 
wouldn’t it be difficult for the teach- 
er to adapt her techniques to this 
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situation? Perhaps so, but could it 
be much more difficult than the 
forced repetition of a grade was for 
the child? Experience had taught 
us that the mere act of failing a 
child and forcing him to repeat a 
gtade rarely prepared him for ad- 
vanced work; and, whether it is rec- 
ognized or not, there is always a 
wide variation in individual abili- 
ties in any traditional classroom. 

Babies are not expected to walk, 
talk, or produce teeth at the same 
time; why expect all children to de- 
velop reading readiness at exactly 
the same age? Recognizing the fact 
that Mother Nature permitted each 
tree and flower to develop in its own 
good season without fear or hin- 
drance, we began to envision a 
school that would provide the same 
opportunity for boys and girls. 

As yet, very little had been done 
about these differences except to 
penalize those who deviated from 
the norm. A child never fails when 
he is progressing at his own rate of 
learning ability. The school fails 
when it is not flexible enough to ad- 
just its program to the needs of the 
individual child. 

Our purpose was to institute a 
plan by which all children might 
progress at their own rate, remain 
in the social group to which they 
belonged, and have no undeserved 
experience, no sense of failure, on 


the way. Every child in the primary 
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WE EXPERIMENT WITH A NONFAILURE PROGRAM 


school was promoted. Those who 
had not covered the required work 
were listed as “‘adjusted’’ pupils. 
Each teacher was provided with 
reading materials which ranged 
from the preprimary level to that of 
the grade above her own. Each “‘ad- 
justed” pupil continued his reading 
program from the point where he 
had left off in the preceding grade. 

The results of the first year’s ex- 
periment were so encouraging that, 
with the enthusiastic approval of the 
teachers, the program was extended 
to the intermediate grades, and 
later to the seventh and eighth 
grades, thus bringing the entire 
school under the nonfailure pro- 
gram. 

From the beginning we kept de- 
tailed records of the progress of each 
adjusted child. At the end of five 
years we had in our files data for 
198 adjusted pupils who were still 
enrolled in Mason School. The 
data are illuminating. 

More than 40 percent of these 
children had attained normal pro- 
gtess within one school year—two 
semesters, more than 15 percent 
within two years, 8 percent within 
three years, 4 percent within four 
yeats, 2 percent within five years. 
Twenty-eight percent were still 
Classified as adjusted. (Included in 
the latter group were many children 
who had entered the school while 
the experiment was in progress.) 

When the learning process was 
continuous, uninterrupted by demo- 
tion, more than half the children 





attained the rate of progress normal 
to their age within two years. A 
large number of these pupils became 
superior students. The percentage 
of unteachables, academically speak- 
ing, correlated highly with the per- 
cent indicated by the normal proba- 
bility curve. Adjusted pupils includ- 
ed more boys than girls, though the 
sexes were almost equally divided 
in the school. 

Children are much happier when 
the fear of failure has been elim- 
inated. Dishonesty in school work 
is reduced to a minimum since there 
is no incentive to cheat. Fewer so- 
cial misfits appear under this type of 
program. Because of the lack of 
emotional strain, discipline cases are 
reduced. Teachers are happier and 
more efficient when they do not 
worry about possible failures but are 
free to focus their attention on in- 
dividual growth. Parents are de- 
lighted with the program. 

Did we encounter difficulties? 
Indeed, yes, but they were negligi- 
ble compared to the advantages ex- 
perienced by both children and 
teachers. Our greatest problem was 
to secure reading material geared to 
the varying abilities of adjusted 
children. There is not enough sim- 
ple material. In one case, a creative 
teacher made her own books by 
simplifying difficult material. A few 
children, unused to a school situa- 
tion in which no grades are given, 
no awards bestowed other than the 
privilege of service, and where the 
fear of failure has been removed, 
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took advantage of it. Such cases, it 
should be added, were very rare. 
Another difficulty has been the 
large number of pupils in each class- 
room. For the first two years we 
were aided by two unassigned teach- 
ets who did guidance work with 
adjusted children. Then the faculty 
was reduced in number and no one 
could be spared for this work. But 
we have found that skilful, devoted 


teachers seem to find ways and 
means of individualizing instruction 
even in crowded classrooms. This 
becomes true particularly because 
this is creative teaching that pro- 
duces tangible results, and few 
teachers can fail to respond to such 
a challenge. 

Our experiment has been a suc- 
cess. None of us would return to the 
traditional plan of promotion. 





Omaha, Nebraska. Reported from Childhood Ed- 
ucation, XVIII (January, 1942), 205-9. 
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Fannie Myers is Principal of the Mason a | 


Current Huotations : 


R. L. JoHNs, Director of Administration and Finance, Ala- 
bama State Department of Education: “The recent refusal 
of the United States Supreme Court to review the case of 
Alston et al v. School Board of the City of Norfolk with 
reference to the equalization of teacher's salaries between 
the two races will serve as a powerful control over the edu- 
cational programs of almost one-third of the states. Some 
educational leaders have been reluctant to accept federal aid 
for public education because of fear of federal control and 
now we have federal control without federal aid.” 


DEAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: “Considering that: education is necessary to de- 
mocracy and is particularly necessary to its defense under 
the conditions of modern warfare and any kind of education 
no matter how universal will not do; then what are the 
specifications of the kind of education that will protect us? 
I would suggest that education adequate to protect democracy 
against the foreign enemy in modern times must be univer- 
sal, must attack the problems of government and civic life, 
but it must deeply and truly convince all people that they 
are each, as individuals, members of a great human proces- 
sion, marching to a goal so noble that we shall cease to think 
about what we can get, but what we can give.” 
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GETTING DEMOCRACY INTO THE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
CLASSROOM 


MABEL CASNER 
In Social Education 


Ne matter how excellent the 
curriculum, the extent to which it 
promotes democratic living depends 
entirely on the experiences of pupils 
and teacher. In other words, demo- 
cratic living takes place in the daily 
activities of the child—not in the 
course of study. It is the “going” 
curriculum in the classroom that is 
vital. If that going curriculum is 
only superficially democratic, paying 
lip-service to democracy and violat- 
ing it day by day in classroom pro- 
cedure, it does much harm. Democ- 
racy in any community must start 
with the practice of democracy in 
the classrooms of its schools. 

I asked the members of a class of 
12-year-olds to describe a classroom 
in which democracy is practiced. 
Here are some statements culled 
from their papers: 

The teacher is one of us. The students 
treat the teacher as though she were a 
student too. 

The teacher is not a dictator. 

The teacher has faith in her pupils. 

The teacher is just like one of the 
children but is more educated and the 


children go to her for help and informa- 
tion. 

The teacher has to do her bit for the 
children like the children do their bit 
for her. 

Pupils cooperate with each other. 

Every pupil is taking care of himself 
or herself. 

Every pupil is trusted the same as the 
teacher. 

Each pupil has his own work and if 


he lets it go undone he is not keeping 
his pledge to the other pupils. 

The children are all on their own. 
They have to do their little bit to help 
the room. 


Each pupil has the right to express his 
opinion and the right to criticize. 

Each pupil tries to keep his word. 

Pupils accept responsibility for their 
own and the group’s welfare. 

Certainly these young people 
know enough about the principles 
of democracy to create an almost per- 
fect order of society on paper. They 
do not always match this ideal in 
daily practice. This is not surprising 
and should discourage no one. The 
art of living together in organized 
groups is a matter of growth. We 
do not expect pupils to present per- 
fect papers in subject matter. No 
one thinks of abandoning arithmetic 
because the puipls make mistakes. 
But somehow we do get discouraged 
quickly if a class fails in selfreliance 
and selfdiscipline. Boys and girls 
need practice in group living. In 
subject matter the pupil is expected 
to be more expert in June than he 
was in September. But no one 
thinks much about evaluating his 
progress in group living. 

From what sort of program can 
pupils get experience in democratic 
living? Certainly not the program 
still unbelievably common of seating 
pupils behind desks and permitting 
them to signal the teacher with up- 
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raised hands if they wish to speak. 
In Washington School we try to 
have a “going” curriculum which 
provides experiences in democratic 
group living. 

Our course of study calls for 
study by units. We think of ‘a unit 
as consisting of three major parts. 
In the first we make ourselves con- 
scious of the unit problem, figure 
out what topics will have to be in- 
vestigated in order to solve it, and 
decide what part of the investiga- 
tion will be assigned to each pupil. 
The second part consists in digging 
up information and preparing maps, 
cartoons, graphs, or other expres- 
sions of ideas we gain from our in- 
vestigation. The third part is the 
presentation to the class. 

With the plan of study before us, 
individuals or committees assign 
themselves topics for investigation. 
Ways of expressing the ideas gained 
from investigation are determined. 
All are encouraged to devise original 
ways of expression. We are free to 
execute according to our choice but 
always with the responsibility of 
making some contribution to a solu- 
tion of the group’s problem. It 
makes for a feeling of comradship 
if the teacher chooses to do an 
assignment too. 

The second part of a unit study 
is the investigation and preparation. 
This work is commonly referred to 
as ‘doing activities” but we prefer 
to think of it as a time of investi- 
gating and expressing ideas. Our 
schoolroom is the average one with 
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stationary furniture. More than 200 
of us use the room daily. Yet we 
turn it back and forth at will from a 
workshop to a conventional recita- 
tion place depending on our purpose 
at the time. 

Pieces of plywood about four by 
six feet, placed on desks, make con- 
venient work tables. When the 
workshop period is over these table 
boards are collected and stacked at 
one side of the room. The work 
of placing and removing them is 
done by property managers, but the 
procedure places responsibility on 
every member of the group. We 
make our traffic rules. There is a 
safety zone for citizens not engaged 
in the carrying business. If each 
keeps the traffic rules there are no 
accidents. The group shares and 
cares for all its other property; 
drawing paper, ink, paints, crayons, 
brushes, paste, ;lue, cut-to-shape 
letters, yardsticks, and spring clothes- 
pins are used in each period. They 
are set out for use and returned to 
the supply cupboard by pupils 
chosen for that service. 

Since there are 45 or more pupils 
to select working materials, the 
pupils realize that there must be 
tules governing their use. Self- 
enacted rules are basic in a democ- 
racy. Pupils usually make the rule 
that during a workshop period each 
citizen shall have but one chance to 
get the materials for the map, model, 
chart, or whatnot that he has chosen 
to prepare. Soon they realize that 
rules are not enough. They were 
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free to make them and now they 
must be responsible for keeping 
them. It is their responsibility to 
make the organization function 
satisfactorily, and this is sometimes 
a hard task. 

The pupils often find it difficult 
to learn the lessons of democratic 
living. Many times they want to be 
told what to do. Over and over 
again they ask the teacher for infor- 
mation. But they learn that in a 
democracy intelligence and selfre- 
liance are necessary. One of the 
most rewarding descriptions of what 
we are trying to bring to pass was 
the realization of the youngster who 
wrote: “If you have a question you 
first look it up in dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. It’s the hardest way 
but it’s the best. That’s what I call 
a democracy classroom.” 

The second part of our study unit 
offers endless opportunities for 
pupils to practice cooperation in 
working for the general welfare of 
the group. This workshop experi- 
ence is not something extra for us 
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to engage in when our work is done. 
It is our work. The making of so- 
called activities is a most important 
part of our curriculum, but our main 
purpose is not to have an activity 
program or to use methods termed 
“progressive.” It is to provide in 
the classroom ways and means for 
boys and girls to experience demo- 
cratic group living. 

We are as much interested in the 
group-centered school as in the 
child-centered school. Our pupils 
work together and they work alone, 
but whatever they are doing their 
work is always related to the work 
of the whole class. They can never 
forget that they are members of a 
group to whom they are responsible. 

We believe in discipline because 
discipline is necessary in a society. 
But we try to cultivate the discipline 
that comes from a feeling of respon- 
sibility toward the group. A pupil 
whose life in school is ordered by 
threats, punishments, and rewards is 
a poor candidate for a society of 
free men. 


Haven, Connecticut. Reported from Social Educa- 


[ Mabel Casner teaches in Washington School, West ] 


tion, VI (January, 1942), 23-26. 
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¢STABLISHMENT of free summer camps by boards of 
education throughout the country was advocated by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at a recent convention of the New 
York Section of the American Camping Association. She 
contended that camp life is a necessary part of each child’s 


education. 







































A COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM IN A SMALL 


SCHOOL 


HENRY L. SLATER 
In the School Review 


y= Turtle Lake High School, 
enrolling 140 pupils, is located in a 
typical North Dakota small town. 
The writer has seen many boys and 
gitls come and go, and it cannot be 
said that our school was turning out 
a satisfactory product. In recent 
years youth have floundered in a 
maze of potential opportunities, so 
poorly trained that most of them 
have confined their activities to odd 
jobs or “helping at home.” Many 
have been unaware of abilities in 
which they could capitalize. 

A survey of 231 graduates of the 
decade 1930-40 showed that few of 
these youth had been prepared in 
the high school for any definite type 
of work. The data clearly indicated 
the need for counseling and guid- 
ance in the small school. Not only 
did the high school fail to train 
these students vocationally, it gave 
them no basis for choosing a voca- 
tion. The survey did not reveal how 
happy the graduates who were em- 
ployed were in the work they were 
doing. But most of them had obvi- 
ously grasped the first occupational 
opportunity that came along. Agri- 
culture, the one occupational course 
offered by the school had produced 
only 21 farmers. 

The most optimistic would not 
argue that guidance and counseling 
are panaceas for all the errors of the 
educational system. But it is an 
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established fact that such a program 
will appreciably decrease the out- 
moded ideas that are present in ed- 
ucation today. In most schools 
where the guidance program has 
been developed systematically by 
persons trained for such work, the 
results have exceeded expectations. 

The program which has been in- 
augurated at Turtle Lake is a small- 
scale beginning based on intensely 
practical considerations. Its effects 
are already very noticeable. The 
program is simple and within the 
limits of the town’s resources and 
opportunities. We started with a 
small group, chiefly seniors. Stu- 
dents interested in college who 
showed some evidence of academic 
ability were enrolled in the college- 
preparatory curriculum. Pupils who 
were in doubt, who would have 
difficulty meeting college competi- 
tion, or who because of financial or 
other reasons would terminate their 
schooling with high-school gradua- 
tion were given special occupational 
experiences outside the school. In 
1940 there were 18 pupils in the 
latter group. Each was assigned to 
a type of work chosen by the pupil 
with the aid of school and communi- 
ty advisers. The town’s resources 
did not permit placing every pupil 
in his first choice of work, but none 
worked at a job which was not 4 
first or second choice. 
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A COOPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The methods used to place pupils 
as “occupational interns” are shown 
in the following outline: 

A. Beginning steps 

1. We called business and pro- 
fessional men together in a com- 
munity meeting at which we ex- 
plained the plan. 

2. We made arrangements to 
place pupils, with or without com- 
pensation, in various business and 
professional opportunities. The 
pupils were to work two hours a day 
five days a week. 

3. We cleared the details of the 
program with all necessary agencies. 

4. We tested the pupils with the 
following tests: 

a) Kuhlmann-Anderson Intel- 
ligence Tests 

b) Gentry Vocational Inven- 
tory 

c) Ishihara Tests for Color 
Blindness 

d) A survey test in social stud- 
ies 

e) Cooperative General 
Achievement Test 

f) A survey test in natural 
sciences 

B. Operation of program 

1. The pupils listed their occupa- 
tional preferences, which were 
checked with other relevant data. 

2. Pupils were helped to arrange 
school programs which would fit 
their work schedules. 

3. The counselor visited pupils at 
least twice a month. 

4. The counselor interviewed su- 
pervisors bimonthly. 





5. The supervisors filled in forms 
at the end of four and a _ half 
months. 

6. The pupils enrolled with em- 
ployment agencies. 

7. Qualified members of the 
group wrote competitive examina- 
tions. 

8. Credit was allowed for full- 
time school attendance. 

The meeting at which the plan 
was presented to local business and 
professional men developed into a 
forum. The following were typical 
questions asked: “Do we have to 
keep a roll of attendance and tardi- 
ness?” “Will we have to pay pupil 
workers?” “Is it necessary to keep 
them working when we are satis- 
fied that they are not interested?” 
“What are we supposed to teach 
them?” “Do they have to have 
union cards?” Satisfactory answers 
were given. It was stressed that the 
pupil workers were not to be mere 
errand boys. Members of the group 
indicated in writing the number of 
pupils they could instruct. Program 
details were checked as soon as possi- 
ble. Clearance was obtained from 
such agencies as the state education 
department, banking board, work- 
men’s compensation bureau, and the 
social security board. Such union 
groups as the barber and cosmetolo- 
gist organizations were consulted. 
The testing program was important; 
we had the help of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College and the 
University of Minnesota in this 
matter. In most states there are col- 
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leges which will cooperate with the 
school in a testing program. 

After such a program is under 
way, its success depends largely on 
the attitudes and efforts of those 
in charge. The school curriculum 
and the practice job must be inte- 
gtated, which calls for cooperation 
among the counselor, the adminis- 
tration, and the community. Turtle 
Lake High School offers modified 
courses in English, mathematics, 
natural science, and typewriting to 
the working pupils instead of the 
usual academic requirements of the 
college entrance curriculum. 


The school and the community 
are well satisfied with the progress 
which the plan has made in one 
year. There is a waiting list of in- 
ternships for 1941-42. In all proba- 
bility the high-school enrolment will 
be increased because of the program. 
The community is solidly behind the 
plan. Eight of last year’s graduates 
obtained permanent jobs through 
their work assignments. We hope to 
improve the program and widen its 
scope. The faculty is of the opinion 
that the pupils have suffered no harm 
and that some of them have obtained 
vital and functional training. 


Lake, North Dakota, Schools. Reported from the 


Henry L. Slater is Superintendent of the Turtle ] 


School Review, XLIX (December, 1941), 761-65. 
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ns translating, editing, illus- 
trating, printing, and binding of 
two books never before published in 
English has been done by the stu- 
dents of C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School in Sacramento, Calif. 
The books were printed in limited 
editions and copyrighted by the high 
school. 

The first publishing project was 
inaugurated to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the arrival of John August 
Sutter in California. I Knew Sutter, 
a description of the man taken from 
a book written in German, was 
translated and annotated by ad- 
vanced students of German. An 
English class edited the translation 
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and later read the proof. Two art 
students made a linoleum cut of Sut- 
ter for the frontispiece. George T. 
Smisor, who describes the publish- 
ing venture in the California Journal 
of Secondary Education, wrote the 
introduction to the book. 

The printing classes set the type 
by hand and ran it off with a two- 
color title page and orange-colored 
block initials at the beginning of 
each section. The bookbinding class 
sewed and bound the edition of 285 
copies. 

The various departments involved 
hope to make it a tradition for the 
high school to publish at least one 
book a year.—School Executive. 
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MUSIC CORRELATION IN SENIOR HIGH 


LouIsE MIGNIN 


In Educational Music Magazine 


_™_ years ago we started an 
experiment with our sophomore 
class. We combined their history 
and literature into a “core” . class 
and, on the theory that everyone 
should be “exposed” to some art 
and music, added to this class a bi- 
weekly study of art and the same of 
music. The unit was continued 
through the junior and senior years. 
This paper describes the musical por- 
tion of the unit. 

The work of the tenth grade 
covered the general theme: English 
Civilization. This particular class 
had little background in either his- 
tory or music, so a brief survey of 
the early development of music in 
the church was made. Pupils read 
of the part played by the monks in 
the science of harmony and nota- 
tion; they listened to recorded ex- 
amples of chants, organum, descant, 
and the choir-boys’ prayer that gave 
us our do, re, mi; they found music 
in eatly Anglo-Saxon days — the 
Druids, Caedmon, and Alfred. 

Then they studied a unit on 
secular music and early English folk 
music. The period of the Crusades 
provided interesting material—the 
troubadors and minstrels, the instru- 
mental development of the time, 
and the Crusaders’ contact with 
Oriental music. 

In the next unit—up to the year 
1500—the development of poly- 
phonic music was briefly traced. The 


class listened to recordings and 
tried their voices—without much 
success—on “Summer is A-Cumen 
In.” 

The Elizabethan Age and the 
17th century made a very interesting 
unit. There is much material avail- 
able for reading, hearing, and sing- 
ing in connection with English mu- 
sic of the period down to 1650, at 
which point attention was again 
shifted to the Continent. Bach and 
the German classicists were studied 
and the class listened to records and 
student solos and gained an idea of 
the formality and polish of the 
period. Emphasis was placed on the 
work of Handel and its English 
connections, the development of the 
opera and oratorio in Italy, and on 
the part played by the French dance 
suite and the violin makers of 
Cremona in the development of the 
modern symphony begun by Haydn. 

The next unit included Beethoven 
and the musical “revolution.” The 
class heard, analyzed to a slight de- 
gree, and enjoyed Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. They enjoyed too “The 
Erl King,” the simple songs of 
Schubert and Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn’s descriptive overtures, and 
the songs of the British romanticists, 
Burns and Moore. 

The year was drawing to a close 
and not much time was left for the 
remainder of the 19th century de- 
velopment. But Liszt, St. Saens, 
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Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Verdi, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, and Elgar were at 
least introduced, with further ac- 
quaintance postponed until the 
senior year which was planned to 
deal with the 20th century. 

_ For the junior year the topic was 
“The History and Development of 
American Civilization.” The class 
first studied Indian music. The 
colonial period included Psalmody 
and the “liner out,” the strict church 
laws about music, early attempts to 
develop sight-singing, and Lyon and 
Billings. The European folk songs 
sung by the colonists were of course 
enjoyed by the class, many of them 
being familiar. “Yankee Doodle” 
and the other songs of the revolu- 
tionary period were followed by 
chanteys and sea songs of the early 
19th century. The next period, up 
to 1860, included the . work of 
Lowell Mason, the Boston school of 
church music, the influence of Ger- 
man musicians in the Middle West, 
and—most popular!—Stephen Fos- 
ter and the minstrel show. 

The songs of the Civil War were 
revived for a few periods of singing, 
and followed by Negro music. The 
remainder of the year was devoted 
to the modern period, with emphasis 
on the musical growth of our nation. 

The unit for the senior year was 


“Contemporary Civilization.” Pick- 
ing up the thread from the end of 
the tenth-grade study, the class stu- 
died late 19th century developments. 
Then nationalism: the Russian, 
Scandinavian, French, and Spanish 
composers. 

The second semester began with 
a backtracking over the German in- 
fluence. Wagner offered a good 
chance to branch off into opera. A 
separate unit on light opera, opened 
with Gilbert and Sullivan and car- 
ried on with Herbert, Kern, and 
Friml, proved interesting and could 
have continued much longer than 
was possible. 

A unit on the modern English 
composers came next, and then the 
final weeks of the year were devoted 
to our own country: its folk music, 
cowboy, negro and Indian; the mod- 
ern jazz idiom represented by 
Gershwin; Harris and other sym- 
phonists; incidental music for radio 
and movie; and the popular songs 
of the past generation. 

Formal appreciation has not been 
the aim of the course. Rather we 
have tried to give the students an 
acquaintance with music, its possi- 
bilities as a mode of expression, and 
ability to understand its message. 
The aim was to increase the capacity 
for enjoyment of music. 


Louise Mignin teaches in the Ottawa Hills High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. Reported from Educational 
Music Magazine, (January-February, 1942), 
25, 52-3. 
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BASIC AIMS FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


Tue Basic AiMs COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


In the English Journal 


—dn effective interchange of ideas 


is vital to life in a democracy.—In- 
telligent living in a democracy re- 
quires proficiency in four funda- 
mental language arts: reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. To 
grasp quickly and adequately what 
has been said or written, to order 
one’s thoughts carefully and to give 
effective expression to them—these 
are fundamental language skills. It 
is imperative that young people be 
made critically aware of the power 
of words—that they learn to dis- 
tinguish between logical reasoning 
and emotional appeal. The impor- 
tance and frequency of oral com- 
munication demands that special 
attention be given to the improve- 
ment of speech. In both speech and 
writing, standards of usage accepta- 
ble in our own days should be 
developed in all young people. 
Language study in the schools 
must be based on actual language 
needs.—Language that is a living in- 
strument adheres to no rigid logical 
pattern but varies from time to time 
and from situation to situation. The 
standards of language which the 
school aims to promote must be 
those maintained in the best prac- 
tice of able speakers and writers of 
our own time. Specific training in 
the use of the vernacular is essen- 
tial. The activities emphasized in 
the language program will be those 
of greatest value in life: ability to 


converse or carry on informal dis- 
cussion, letter writing, participation 
in public discussion. While attain- 
ing proficiency in these everyday 
uses of language, some young people 
will find in more creative forms of 
expression added means by which 
personality may be expressed. 

Language ability expands with ex- 
perience. — Growth in language 
power is directly related to the in- 
dividual’s maturity and experience. 
Thus the range of experiences which 
home, school, and community make 
possible are matters of concern to 
the English teacher. Only through 
natural association with the primary 
sources of expression can the 
English program hope to develop 
exact and broad vocabularies, to pro- 
mote growth in logical thinking, and 
to stimulate habits of careful obser- 
vation and reflection. Improvement 
in the processes of thinking comes 
with actually grappling with prob- 
lems which have meaning for the 
individual. 

Reading skill is not a static abili- 
ty to be learned in the elementary 
school and then practiced in later 
years. Growth of facility in read- 
ing is a continuous process, inti- 
mately associated with power of 
thinking. Reading instruction should 
be continuous throughout the school 
program, with materials and tech- 
niques suited to the maturity of the 
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English enriches personal living 
and deepens understanding of social 
relationships. — Through reading 
young people may gain an insight 
into human motives which is essen- 
tial to selfunderstanding and a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of others. 
Through reading they may run the 
whole gamut of social and personal 
experience. Ideals of conduct are 
formed; relationships of home and 
family life are illumined through 
the pages of literature. Spiritual 
contact is achieved with persons and 
experiences far removed by social, 
spatial, or temporal limitations. On 
the other hand, an unwise choice of 
reading materials, or uncritical meth- 
ods of reading, may engender bigotry 
and misunderstanding and false so- 
cial values. Guidance in the choice 
of reading materials, the establish- 
ment of valid standards of selection, 
and the inculcation of intelligent 
reading habits, are all major respon- 
sibilities of the English program. 

English uses literature of both 
past and present to illumine the con- 
temporary scene.—Although English 
draws on human experience in all 
ages to develop a sense of perma- 
nent social values, its first responsi- 
bility is to promote understanding 
of contemporary life. The literary 
heritage has a vital significance for 
the pupils capable of responding to 
it intellectually and emotionally, but 
for ali pupils there must be critical 
reading of that portion of the liter- 
ature of our own day which is suited 
to their needs and capacities. In the 
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reading program the magazine and 
newspaper will play a significant 
part. 

America should receive major 
emphasis in the program of litera. 
ture —Young people should seek to 
understand their own country first. 
Through the program of literature 
they may grasp something of the 
ideals which prompted the founding 
of this nation and the meaning of 
their heritage. They may discover 
the modification in fundamental 
beliefs and in the ways of life atten- 
dant on them that have taken place. 
By so doing, they may come to a 
clearer understanding of the forces 
at work which have brought about 
these changes through the years. 

At the same time young people 
should become aware of the influ- 
ences which bind Americans to the 
rest of the world, and of the con- 
flicting forces at work in society to- 
day. Through literature they may 
gain insight into the customs and 
aspirations of the people of all 
other lands who have influenced our 
culture through their contributions 
to the world’s thought. 

A study of the motion picture and 
radio is indispensable in the English 
program.—As media of communica- 
tion, the radio and cinema demand 
serious attention. They provide 
many of our most common language 
experiences, and both play an im- 
portant part in our national life. 
Their products, moreover, are closely 
related to other literary forms. 
Standards of choice which obtain in 
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the realm of fiction and drama are 
intimately associated with those re- 
quired for film or radio evaluation. 

The goals of English instruction 
are, in the main, the same for all 
young people, but the attainable 
level of achievement and the materi- 
als to be used will vary with indi- 
vidual need and capacity—For one 
child, a sense of security in his use 
of the language will involve help in 
avoiding the use of seen for saw; 
for another, it may mean care in 
distinguishing between delicate 


shades of meaning or the develop- 
ment of beauty of style or precise- 
ness of expression. 

To care adequately for young peo- 
ple of diverse abilities is a major 
challenge to the schools. All pupils 


rightfully make demands on the 
English program. 

Reading materials must be within 
the comprehension, the social intelli- 
gence, and the emoiional range of 
the pupils whose lives they are ex- 
pected to influence. — Growth in 
treading is achieved through avoid- 
ance, on the one hand, of materials 
so easy and familiar as to present 
no challenge, and, on the other 
hand, of selections so difficult and so 
foreign to the pupil’s experience as 
to elicit no intelligent response. The 
highest values to be derived from 
the program of literature will not be 
achieved if there is extreme empha- 
sis either on the techniques of read- 
ing or absorption with literary form. 
In the wide range of reading matter 
available, ample stimulation may be 


found for all kinds of interests and 
abilities. Among the criteria for the: 
selection of material will be its so-: 
cial significance, the breadth and 
depth of experience it affords the 
reader, and its suitability for his 
present stage of development. 

English pervades the life of the 
school.—Language power cannot be 
acquired in a vacuum; it develops in 
the process of daily living. For that 
reason English pervades all areas of. 
instruction and draws from them all. 
The various language skills are es- 
sential to progress in every aspect of 
the curriculum. It is therefore the: 
responsibility of all teachers to see. 
that young people grow in language 
power through the development of 
careful habits of expression and the 
practice of correct form and conven- 
tions. 

English enriches personality. — 
Aesthetic appreciation and uplift of 
spirit are too frequently ignored in 
the consideration of language merely 
as a tool. English is a tool, but, in 
addition, it offers rich resources of: 
a personal and intimate nature. 

In its creative aspects, the English 
program encourages young people to 
explore their powers and to give ex- 
pression to their personalities. 
Above all, it offers wholesome en- 
joyment and re-creation in the tru- 
est sense of the word. Indirectly, it 
taps innumerable sources of interest 
and opens up new areas of construc- 
tive activity. In fostering habits of 
personal enjoyment of literature, the 
English teacher makes a unique con- 
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tribution to the lives of young peo- 
ple. The quality of reading done 
for pleasure is a challenge to the 
entire profession. 

Teachers with specialized training 
are needed for effective instruction 
in the language arts.—If the possi- 
bilities inherent in a broadly useful 
and cultural program of English are 
actually to be attained, the teachers 
to whom the task is entrusted must 
be cultured, sensitive human beings. 
They must themselves be the prod- 
ucts of teaching which puts social 
insights above mere knowledge of 
literary history and technique. They 
must understand the relationship of 
the teaching of English to the major 
social objectives of our time. They 
must be thoroughly conversant with 
the broad field of good books of to- 
day and yesterday. They must be 
competent to lead their pupils 
through the realm of contemporary 
literature, particularly that part of it 
which deals with the American 
scene. At the same time, if their 
pupils are to achieve the long view 
represented in this staternent of aims, 
the teachers must be able to point 


intelligently to backgrounds in 
English literature and to the conttri- 
butions of other nations. 

It is also imperative that such 
teachers understand young people, 
their potentialities and limitations, 
and adopt a sympathetic attitude 
toward their problems. They must 
be able to guide young people to 
those specific reading experiences 
which have meaning to them at 
each stage of their development. 
Teachers of English must be sensi- 
tive to artistic qualities in books and 
capable of applying standards of 
literary value to new materials which 
they will meet constantly in the 
choice of selections for young peo- 
ple. Above all, they must be capa- 
ble to communicate to their pupils 
the joy of reading. The success of 
the whole English program will de- 
pend in large measure on the ability 
of the teacher to lift language and 
literature out of the inflexible cate- 
gories of the scholar and relate them 
directly to activities in which they 
have significance for young people. 
Only in this way will English always 
be vital. 


The Committee on Basic Aims is composed of Har- 


old A. Anderson, John J. De Boer, 


Max Jf. 


Herzberg, Marquis E. Shattuck, and Dora V. Smith, 


Chairman. 


Reported from the English Journal, 


XXXI (January, 1942), 40-55. 
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—4 THOUSAND rural schools in Missouri with small 
attendance have closed their doors this year. They have 
combined or consolidated to offer better educational facili- 
ties to the children of the areas affected. 
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WHAT THEY READ TEN YEARS LATER 


CLARA MOLENDYK 
In High Points 


; of high-school En- 
glish will tell you that their care- 
fully planned outside reading lists, 
their motivated-by-life situations for 
discussion of books are not ends in 
themselves, or merely means for 
filling young minds with more and 
more information. You will be as- 
sured that the ultimate aim is the 
establishment of the reading habit. 

Until recently, teachers have had 
little objective evidence as to their 
success or failure. But just as the 
Army intelligence tests in 1917 re- 
vealed to the educational authorities 
the level of the product they had 
been putting out, so the records of 
the Army camp libraries can give the 
English teacher a yardstick for meas- 
uring his effectiveness. For example, 
most of the 34,000 men at Fort Dix 
have been in a New York or New 
Jersey high school at some time in 
the past 10 years. So far as their 
reading is concerned, they are pro- 
ducts of recent methods of en- 
couraging acquaintance with books. 
What can we learn about these 
methods by observing how these 
men have reacted to a voluntary 
reading situation? 

Since it is better to face the worst 
immediately, here is fact number 
one: Recently, among these 34,000 
men only 2,092 had library cards, a 
scant 7 percent. These statistics may 
be softened a little by noting the 
collections of books sent to the hos- 


pital, the Negro troops quartered 
nearby, and an uncounted number 
of books sent to the day rooms as 
part of a sort of loose branch library 
system. The latter, however, were 
books not considered valuable 
enough for the Post Library to hold 
on to. Remember, too, that the li- 
brarians say they cannot hope to 
service men whose tents lie more 
than one muddy mile from the li- 
brary. But, however tempered, the 
nasty statistic remains unattractive. 
With a good deal of free time, 
near a small town which offers 
no great variety of competing 
amusements, a representative group 
of young men did not choose to do 
much reading. 

The librarian’s sidelights on this 
situation may be noted. When the 
camp was smaller and the library was 
located at the center of population, 
the reading room was often packed 
to its capacity of 80. Now, with the 
growth of the camp, men are un- 
willing to walk a considerable dis- 
tance to get to the library. Also, the 
librarian pointed out, little had been 
done to promote the circulation of 
books. It is almost a certainty that 
with better facilities—two real 
branch libraries were to open soon 
—and with the execution of a plan 
to disseminate book lists on colored 
paper, the circulation of books will 
mount considerably. 

Two facts of significance to the 
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teacher seem to stand out: First, 
among these men the need or desire 
for reading had not been developed 
to the point where they were willing 
to overcome physical obstacles to 
reading. Have teachers been guilty 
of collecting too many convenient 
classroom libraries? In promoting 
the reading of books have they used 
methods which gave an artificial 
stimulant? Maybe it is time the 
teachers made’ the books stand on 
their own intrinsic merits rather 
than on extraneous high-pressure 
motivation. At any rate, a very 
large proportion of young men who 
were recently high-school students 
in New York and New Jersey do 
not put reading very high on their 
must list. Are teachers repeating 
the procedures which made this situ- 
ation possible? 

There is a brighter side to the 
picture, revealed in the reading 
habits of the minority of soldiers 
who do read. Teachers have no need 
to be ashamed of the kind of read- 
ing that is done in the Fort Dix 
library. The circulation consistently 
demands more nonfiction than fic- 
tion, and more than half the 5,500 
books in the library are in the. for- 
mer category. The librarian—an 
experienced one—says that the read- 
‘ing soldier reads books of better 
quality than does the average li- 
brary reader. 

As might be expected, books 
dealing with World War I are 
popular. Floyd Gibbons’ Red 
Knight of Germany, Lowell 
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Thomas’s Count Luckner, and Guy 
Empey’s Over the Top are examples 
of a romantic interest in that period. 
But the reading concerning current 
years is more realistic. Winston 
Churchill’s Blood, Sweat and Tears, 
Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night, and 
especially William Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary are in great demand. In fact, 
all current reporters’ tales find many 
readers. 

There is a steady demand for 
books that will solve personal prob- 
lems. Religious books are demanded 
by few men; a far larger number 
seek some help toward adjustment 
in psychology books. All sorts of 
technical books are requested by men 
who seek to prepare themselves for 
advancement or transfer in the ser- 
vice. The fact that books on the art 
of letter-writing and conversation 
are in great demand gives a clue to 
one field in which the school’s 
English courses have failed to meet 
the later life needs of former stu- 
dents. 

In the fiction field Zane Grey is 
still a popular favorite and so is 
Rafael Sabatini, but it is worth not- 
ing that Grey is no more populor 
than Ernest Hemingway. A great 
many men are catching up on the 
good fiction popular in the years 
since they left school. They draw 
widely on a group headed by Ers- 
kine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, 
Meyer Levin’s Citizens, Aldous 
Huxley's Point Counter Point, and 
Elmer Rice’s Imperial City. The 
demand for Sinclair Lewis’ books 
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is “just medium,” the librarian says. 
Is this because Lewis’ stock has 
fallen, because the men have already 
read his books, or, worse thought, 
because his books are included in 
many required reading lists in the 
schools? 

Army readers’ choices among the 
latest books show an extraordinarily 
high standard. All the books of 
Thomas Wolfe must be ordered and 
reordered. John Steinbeck’s books 
also have drawing power. Thomas 
Mann’s books, old and new, find 
many readers. Anything by Kenneth 
Roberts, Neville Shute, James Hil- 
ton, or Hemingway will be read. 
Individual books that have had a 
vogue are Forester’s Captain Horn- 
blower, Richard Wright’s Native 
Son, James T. Farrell’s Short Stories, 
Upton Sinclair's World’s End and 
Between Two Worlds, and Roger 
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Martin du Gard’s The Thibaults and 
Summer 1914. 

Some of the facts which the Fort 
Dix librarians have noted will be of 
interest to teachers. These show that 
where definite teaching has been 
done, its value has continued to be 
evident to the men. The librarians 
know that years of training in the 
use of the school library have been 
effective. “Where's the catalog?” 
is the first question of almost every 
man. The frequency and ease with 
which soldiers consult the Reader's 
Guide show former instruction in 
its use. Lastly, the librarians know 
that they can predict calls for books 
as soon as the new volumes are 
favorably reviewed. 

The reading record is not so bad. 
But don’t let us forget the more than 
90 percent who haven’t gone near 
the library! 


School, New York City. Reported from High 
4 Points, XXIII (December, 1941), 13-20. 
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Dr FRANK PIERREPONT 
GRAVES, looking very much mens 
Sana in corpore sano despite his sev- 
enty years, went back to school re- 
cently in quest of his forty-third 
college degree, which would put 
him three up on Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
tay Butler, and only seven behind 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 

Dr. Graves, who retired last year 
as State Commissioner of Education 


attended his first class as a fresh- 
man at Albany Law School, where 
he delivered a commencement ad- 
dress in 1937. Albany Law has no 
football team, being a graduate 
school, but Dr. Graves said he in- 
tended to participate in all campus 
activities “just like any other young- 
ster” and burn as much midnight 
oil as Mr. Ickes will allow.—Journal 
of Education. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH AND MATURITY IN 
LANGUAGE 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 


In the Elementary English Review 


P ANGUAGE development be- 
gins between the ages of 12 and 18 
months and moves forward with 
such dispatch that by the age of six 
years the child has a vocabulary of 
2500 words and uses every part of 
speech and every form of sentence. 

The extent of the child’s practice 
and his concern with the spoken 
language is amazing. The child of 
four will speak from 10 to 12 
thousand words in a single day. The 
linguistic ease of the six-year-old is 
the outcome of a tremendous con- 
cern with language and literally mil- 
lions-and millions of specific bits of 
practice. 

But this experience has been had 
in a context which may be of high 
or low quality. The child does not 
distinguish between good and bad 
language practices. In an environ- 
ment of high linguistic level the 
child learns good forms of language 
expression; in a poor environment 
he learns poor forms. In other 
words, the child’s need for language 
is so great that he acquires whatever 
language is available. 

This need for language is the 
basic factor in the child’s skill in 
spoken language. He discovers at 
an early age that speech is the pri- 
mary social tool with which he can 
secure what he wishes and can 
modify and affect the behavior of 
others. And in almost all situations 
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he has an audience. Hence spoken 
language evolves in a person-to-per- 
son relation, in which the child has 
something to say and that something 
is important both to himself and 
others. The spoken word is thus a 
real and not an artificial symbol to 
the child, is directly related to the 
situation in which he finds himself, 
and when used produces effects on 
his environment. The presence of 
linguistic play must not hide the 
main current of language develop- 
ment, i.e., its increasing use for 
social purposes. Hence the student 
of child development always ques- 
tions the value of language instruc- 
tion which is far removed from the 
particular context in which the child 
lives and which is not of social utili- 
ty to him within that context. 

When he enters school, much of 
the child’s social activity is in- 
hibited by the nature of the school- 
room situation. Twenty or 30 
children cannot speak at once. For 
this reason most of his subsequent 
oral practice is relegated to the 
school and the playground. All 
studies of bilingualism and normal 
language development stress the 
greater weight of the home and 
play language in determining final 
spoken patterns. 

But soon after school entrance the 
child acquires another system of 
symbols which consists of reading 
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and writing. For many years the 
school is engaged in building up the 
child’s capacity to read and write 
and often confines the greater part 
of his educational activity to these 
modes of expression. 

Students of language feel that the 
differences between spoken and 
written language are so great that 
they almost constitute different arts. 
Skill in spoken language, as we have 
seen, builds itself up rapidly. But 
skill in writing comes very slowly. 
This difference can be traced to sev- 
eral factors: 

One obvious one is the quantity 
of experience had by the child. The 
amount of practice in writing from 
the first to the eighth grade is 
about the equivalent of two week's 
practice in oral expression had by a 
child of four or five. In two weeks 
the four-year-old will speak about 
140,000 words. How many children 
write that many words during eight 
years of schooling, apart from rou- 
tine copying? 

Another factor in the slow acqui- 
sition of writing skill is excessive 
criticism. The mother of the young 
child wants him to talk and both 
permits and encourages him to talk 
at a great rate. She may make cor- 
rections from time to time, but their 
number, in proportion to the total 
number of words spoken by the 
child, is small indeed. But I have 
seen corrected children’s composi- 
tions in which every single sentence 
was criticized in one fashion or an- 
other. If this ratio of corrections is 


extraordinarily high, in my opinion 
its effect is either to reduce the 
child’s motivation until writing be- 
comes distasteful or to produce a 
good proof-reader. In either event, 
the child does not feel at ease when 
writing. My essential point is that 
this excessive criticism to which the 
child’s writing is subjected in its 
early stages is exactly the opposite 
of the situation which facilitates the 
acquisition of spoken language. 
The greatest difference between 
written and spoken language in the 
learning period is, however, in the 
audiences to whom they are ad- 
dressed. Spoken language is a form 
of social intercommunication in a 
person-to-person relation. It takes 
place in a functional situation in 
which it is used to secure effects or 
to influence other people. The writ- 
ten composition, on the other hand, 
is for the teacher and gets its entire 
meaning from the teacher's reac- 
tions. It has no audience except the 
teacher and no purpose than that of 
achieving a grade. I recall a boy 
who got along rather badly in his 
English because he insisted on 
writing his compositions on topics 
that interested him. One day in- 
sight came and his grades improved 
greatly. When asked about it, he 
said: “I found out what the teacher 
wanted and wrote my compositions 
for her, not for myself. Then I 
began to get good grades.” And it 
is rather striking that so many out- 
standing writers have developed in 
the hard school of the newspaper 
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rather than in an academic environ- 
ment. The reporter writes for an 
audience for a practical purpose. 

With the spoken word, the audi- 
ence is there, immediately present, 
to be changed or influenced by the 
speech. The audience is also present 
for the mature writer. But for the 
child, writing is done for the teacher, 
not for an audience and hence, un- 
less great care is taken, it seems 
removed from life. From the devel- 
opmental point of view, the presence 
of an audience to be influenced is 
the most important feature of inter- 
communication by language. 

An instructional program for 
grade children in the language arts 
should not lose sight of the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. The general context should be 
stimulating and of high quality, pro- 
viding much opportunity for lan- 
guage activity, both oral and written. 

2. Within this context there 
should be developed situations in 
which the child has much personal 
interest and which induce him to 
feel a need for communicating his 
feelings to others. Formal exercises 
do not provoke spontaneous lan- 
guage. The amount of talking or 
writing done is more important than 
the topic. 

3. Reading materials should be 
selected for their interest to the 


child, so that they will be read 
avidly. An 11-year-old boy is usual- 
ly more interested in science, mech- 
anics, and invention than he is in 
poetry or fiction. 

4. Language, both oral and writ- 
ten, should be viewed as a primary 
tool of social intercourse, operating 
in a person-to-person relation, rather 
than as literary art. Neither speak- 
ing nor writing is done for its own 
sake, but to influence others. This 
involves emphasis on form and 
structure because good form and 
structure facilitate intercommunica- 
tion. 

5. Since the child passing from 
grade to grade is the same child, 
a problem of vertical integration 
arises. The teacher should know 
what has gone before and what is 
to come, and back of her there 
should be a planned curriculum. 
And this curriculum implies hori- 
zontal integration—tying in lin- 
guistic processes with other school 
experiences. 

6. From the beginning the fact 
should be clearly recognized that 
skill comes only with practice in 
meaningful relations. 

7. Finally, there must be an audi- 
ence. One neither speaks nor writes 
in a vacuum. And with children the 
audience must be close at hand— 
not remote. 


John E. Anderson is Director, Institute of Child 

Welfare, University of Minnesota. Reported from 

the Elementary English Review, XVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1941), 250-54, 277. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION—1938-40 


TIMON COVERT 
In U. S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 61 


—7OR many years the federal 
government has regularly provided 


funds for education services which 
are rendered directly or indirectly 
through its own agencies. Such 
funds are not included in this com- 
pilation. It also provides funds for 
distribution to the states and terri- 
tories to assist them in developing 
and maintaining their educational 
programs. And since 1933 emer- 
gency funds have been used for 
education purposes. Until recent 
years the grants of federal funds to 
the states for education were limited 
principally to those for education of 
college grade. Since 1917, how- 
ever, funds have been provided 
regularly under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational education at the 
secondary-school level. The law pro- 
vides that the federal grant under 
this act must be matched by a state 
or local expenditure of equal amount. 
The law appropriates annually 
$7,000,000, divided among the 
states on the basis of population. Of 
this sum, $3,000,000 is allotted to 
the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors in the field of agri- 
cultural education; $3,000,000 for 
teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects; and $1,000,- 
000 for the training, in cooperation 
with the states, of teachers in these 
fields. 

Since 1930 the sums appropriated 
annually for vocational education 


under the Smith-Hughes Act have 
been supplemented. Temporary ap- 
propriations were made between 
1930 and 1936. In the latter year 
the George-Deen Act became a law. 
It provides an annual appropriation 
of $4,000,000 for instruction in 
agricultural subjects, $4,000,000 for 
instruction in home economics sub- 
jects, and a like sum for instruction 
in trade and industrial subjects, plus 
$1,000,000 for teacher training in 
these fields. In addition, $1,200,000 
is appropriated for instruction and 
teacher training in distributive sub- 
jects. 

Expenditures for school buildings 
of PWA funds made in the years 
1938-40 were in part allotments 
made previous to July 1, 1938. In 
the year 1938, loans for school 
buildings amounted to $6,350,000 
and grants to $213,000,000. 

In 1939, the WPA spent about 
$62,000,000 for school buildings 
and in 1940 some $42,000,000. In 
the same years, the expenditures for 
the WPA Emergency Education Pro- 
gtam were $38,000,000 and $28,- 
000,000, respectively. The education 
program has now been in progress 
for seven years. It operates under 
the sponsorship of state departments 
of education and local school dis- 
tricts. Teachers in this program have 
been taken from the relief rolls. 
Adult education classes and nursery 
schools have been included in the 
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program from the start and special 
emphasis has been placed on the 
importance of literacy instruction. 
During the operation of the pro- 
gram about 1,500,000 persons have 
been taught to read and write and 
approximately 4,500,000 more have 
been helped to improve their Eng- 
lish. At least 200,000 persons each 
year, mostly unemployed, have en- 
rolled in classes for training in oc- 
cupational skills. 

Funds appropriated under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts are distributed among the 
states on a population basis. The 
primary purpose of the WPA is to 
provide employment on useful pub- 
lic works for needy unemployed 
persons. Accordingly, the distribu- 
tion of the WPA expenditures for 
education has been influenced both 
by the amount of unemployment in 
certain localities and by the initia- 
tive of local sponsoring bodies. 

The federal government returns a 
percentage of certain annual receipts 
to the states within whose boun- 
daries such monies are derived. 
These receipts include income from 
the national forests—derived chiefly 
from timber and grazing rights— 
and income from mineral leases. 
Part or all of these funds may be 
used by the states for education. 
The grants are applicable to certain 
states only and in most cases are 
small in amount, but a few states re- 
ceive a significant part of their 
school funds from such sources. Pay- 
ments to the states from the Taylor 
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Grazing Act were about $442,000 
in 1939 and $297,000 in 1940. 
Payments under the Mineral Leasing 
Act were approximately $2,000,000 
in each of those years, while pay- 
ments from the national forest re- 
serves were about $1,200,000 in 
1939 and $1,430,000 in 1940. A 
few states are still receiving pay- 
ments for the benefit of schools or 
roads from the sale of public lands, 
but these sales have now diminished 
to a very small volume. 

The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, now a part of the Federal 
Security Agency, is organized to ex- 
tend financial assistance to needy 
young persons. It gives employment 
to high-school and college students 
in order that they may remain in 
school. Expenditures for this pur- 
pose were $22,000,000 in 1938-39 
and $28,000,000 in 1939-40. Of 
these sums, high-school students re- 
ceived about $10,000,000 in the 
first year and about $14,000,000 in 
the second. The funds were admin- 
istered and the work of the students 
directed, by local school officials. 
Definite and uniform rates of pay 
were fixed. 

Altogether, the federal govern- 
ment distributed $153,000,000 
among the states and territories for 
educational purposes in the year 
ending June 30, 1940. Special pay- 
ments to certain states, as described 
above, amounted to $3,500,000. 

Of these funds about 34 percent 
came from regular appropriations 
and the remainder from emergency 
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appropriations. The nonemergency 
funds were provided for five specific 
purposes: the endowment and sup- 
port of land-grant institutions, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, cooper- 
ative agricultural extension service, 
vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Emergency funds 
were provided for three purposes: 
school-building construction, the ed- 
ucation program of the WPA, and 
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the assistance of needy students in 
high schools and colleges. Of the 
regular funds appropriated for 1940, 
$10,700,000 were alloted in the 
form of flat grants and $44,000,000 
on the basis of population, while the 
emergency funds were allotted as 
needed in the form of flat grants. 
The needs were determined in vvari- 
ous ways with the idea of creating 
employment for needy individuals. 


Timon Covert is Specialist in School Finance, U. S. 

Office of Education. Reported from Federal Funds 

for Education, 1938-39 and 1939-40. Leaflet No. 

61. Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 1941. 
Pp. 30. 
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—dccorDING to a report of the 
recent survey of listening habits of 
pupils in Bellingham Public Schools, 
the following facts were disclosed: 
(1) There was found to be a ratio 
of approximately 1.5 radios to each 
pupil in the school system. (2) In 
the majority of cases, more guidance 
work should be done by parents in 
assisting their children with program 
selection. (3) Parents should spend 
more time listening to radio pro- 
grams with their children, and group 
discussions should follow the broad- 
casts. (4) More than 50 percent of 
the high-school pupils attempt to 
study while the radio is playing. 
(5) School children are anxious to 
have more radio programs brought 
into the classroom. (6) Students 
spend approximately two and one- 
half times as many minutes each 


day in home listening as they do 
in home reading. (7) A good many 
of the programs listed as children’s 
favorites are of the highly emotion- 
alized type that contribute little to 
the continuous education of the 
child. 

Questions asked in this survey: 
Do you have a radio in your home? 
How many radios do you have in 
working order in your home? Do 
you select your own programs? Do 
you and your family discuss the na- 
ture and content of the programs 
after the broadcasts? Are you keep- 
ing a radio program notebook? 
Would you like to have more radio 
programs in the classroom? What is 
your favorite radio program? 

A total of 4,357 cases, from 
grades 1 to 12, were studied.— 
Journal of the AER. 
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DISCIPLINE: FOR SUBSERVIENCE? 


WarrEN R. Goop 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


we NQUESTIONING obedience 
was once a cardinal virtue in chil- 
dren. The boy who stood on the 
burning deck whence all but he had 
fled was once regarded as a hero 
who staunchly, nobly, did as he was 
told. To modern children he seems 
a pathetic figure who died for lack 
of common sense. Most of us no 
longer advocate a discipline of hasty 
and uncritical obedience. We want 
our children to understand why cer- 
tain modes of behavior are followed, 
we want them to question the rea- 
sonableness of things, and we want 
them to have the habit of finding 
out about things and making up 
their own minds. That is, we want 
them to grow up as people who have 
had much practice in planning for 
the welfare of themselves and their 
communities. Furthermore, we want 
to be sure that the discipline of the 
home and of the school does not 
interfere with that development by 
inculcating an attitude of subservi- 
ence to the ideas and demands of 
an older generation. That precau- 
tion implies no lack of respect for 
one’s elders; it suggests, rather, the 
cultivation of mutual respect and 
tolerance. 

Even the armies of the world 
have learned, in strange contrast 
with long-standing military convic- 
tions, that the soldier who is trained 
to do precisely what he is told, no 
more, no less, is an inferior soldier. 
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The tough sergeants who used to 
bawl, “You ain’t supposed to think!” 
are outmoded. Their counterparts in 
the schoolroom are a vanishing race, 
but their associates and descendants 
preserve many of the traditional 
practices that foster subservience 
and that inhibit selfdirection and the 
development of social conscience. 
Too often discipline is concerned 
with means of compelling children 
or older students to act in certain 
ways, to the neglect of a psycho- 
logical analysis of the process and 
its effects. In many a schoolroom 
pupils sit where they are told, ask 
permission to speak or to move, and 
spend the class hour following the 
teacher’s directions or answering her 
questions. For infractions of this 
routine or for being tardy in attend- 
ance or in meeting assignments they 
are kept after school, assigned extra 
tasks, given a lower mark, deprived 
of normal privileges, required to 
apologize, isolated, or sent to the 
ptincipal. And what do pupils learn 
from all this? They learn to take 
directions, to be prompt, to be quiet, 
and to look to the teacher for the 
direction of activities and conduct. 
To many teachers, these are virtues 
greatly to be treasured. Of course, 
the transfer to out-of-school situa- 
tions is far from perfect, and even 
in school the weak teacher has het 
troubles with these same products of 
learning; but the strong teacher has 
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DISCIPLINE: 


docile and obedient pupils in class. 

In other schoolrooms the teacher 
takes an analytical view of proced- 
ures and a diagnostic attitude toward 
the evidences of maladjustment com- 
monly called discipline problems. 
Pupils sit or move about and talk 
with others at their own decision, 
work much of the time at tasks of 
their own choosing, plan undertak- 
ings and execute them with whatever 
advice they wish to seek. There is 
no desperate rush to be inside a 
door before a bell rings, no schedule 
of punishments, and no student po- 
lice force watching the corridors 
during class hours. The sin of 
tardiness is ignored unless it appears 
to indicate a disregard for responsi- 
bility, and then it is treated as a 
problem in individual adjustment 
rather than an offense against the 
school routine. Breaches of good 
taste in social relations are recog- 
nized as being due to ignorance or 
to an unsatisfied need for recogni- 
tion, and are the basis for incon- 
spicuous educational treatment rath- 
er than punishment. The activities 
and the discipline display respect 
for the dignity of the individual, and 
encourage initiative, curiosity, self- 
direction, and social responsibility 
on the part of each pupil. 

The important question concern- 
ing each procedure in education for 
desirable behavior is, “What is the 
pupil learning from this action?” If 
he is learning merely to comply, or 
if he is learning to resent his treat- 
ment, to dislike the school, and to 
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wish he could escape it all, the pro- 
cedure is inferior. If he is learning 
to meet his difficulties rationally, to 
accept responsibility for the direc- 
tion of his own activities and con- 
duct, and to act in good faith for 
the welfare of himself and his 
group, the procedure contributes to 
desirable social growth. It is cer- 
tainly not too broad a generalization 
to say that penalties and punish- 
ments are inferior instruments of 
discipline. They are much too freely 
used in schools, largely through the 
persistence of traditions from Eu- 
ropean countries which educated the 
masses for subservience, and partly 
because they are very obvious expedi- 
ents requiring less intelligence and 
skill on the part of the teacher than 
a rational approach. 

Discipline should no longer be 
considered the task of keeping or- 
der; it is one of the larger aspects of 
guidance, and is concerned with 
what the pupil becomes, not merely 
with how he behaves. Many of the 
difficulties teachers have with “‘dis- 
cipline” are due to conflict between 
psychological needs of pupils and 
unwise provisions or requirements in 
the classroom. Most prominent 
among these needs are the need for 
recognition and the need for activi- 
ty that challenges the interest and 
the ability of the pupil. If the pupil 
who finds no interest in what he is 
supposed to do is so apathetic as to 
sit quietly, he causes no trouble and 
may receive a high rating in citizen- 
ship. But if he squirms and talks 
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with his neighbor or invents con- 
spicuous diversions he is likely to be 
reprimanded or punished. It does 
not always occur to the teacher that 
the solution may lie in a coopera- 
tive direction of activity rather than 
in coercion. Often the diversions 
are of such a nature as to suggest 
that the major cause is lack of rec- 
ognition in the “legitimate” activi- 
ties of the class. Showing off is 
merely an inexpert expression of the 
commendable desire of us all to be 
respected and favorably recognized 
by our fellows. Each of us needs to 
be important. The pupil who has a 
low measure of success with academ- 
ic tasks may seek recognition 
through disturbances or even in 


open rebellion. Every pupil needs 
the opportunity to succeed and to 
win approval in activities that are 
educationally valuable and socially 
worthy. 

The discipline of both the home 
and the school should recognize the 
dignity of each individual and his 
right to seek recognition and direct 
his own activities. The problems of 
inappropriate responses are prob- 
lems for guidance, for education, 
not for coercion and punishment. 
The goal is not the person who will 
faithfully do as he is told, but the 
individual who is in the habit of 
seeking his own success, directing 
his own destiny, and cooperating in 
improvement of the general welfare. 


Warren R. Good is a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan. Re- 
ported from the University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, XIII (November, 1941), 25-27. 
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Srores and commercial houses 
long ago adopted the principle that 
“the customer is always right.” The 
people who have control of stores 
and commercial houses know that 
the customer is not always right but 
that it is a good business policy to 
consider him so. In the matter of 
corporal punishment the public has 
adopted the principle that “the 
pupil is always right.” In New Jer- 
sey there is a law forbidding any 
kind of corporal punishment in the 
public schools. Regardless of what a 
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pupil has done the teacher is always 
wrong if he attacks the pupil. There 
just isn’t any legal defense for the 
use of corporal punishment by a 
teacher. Two or three years ago a 
New Jersey teacher attempted a de- 
fense on the ground that what he 
did to a pupil was not corporal 
punishment but “corrective disci- 
pline.” It wasn’t a good defense 
and his dismissal by the board of 
education was upheld by the courts. 
—W. C. McGinnis in the Journal 
of Education. 
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THE SURPRISING DISCOVERY OF MORALE 


GOODWIN WATSON 


In Progressive Education 


—dimosr over night we have all 
become morale conscious. Parents 
discuss “Family Morale,” teachers’ 
meetings are set up on the theme, 
“How Schools Build Morale,” and 
on the morale in factories and army 
camps seems to depend our destiny. 

One of the most remarkable stud- 
ies of morale is little known in 
education. It is reported in Man- 
agement and the Worker, by Roth- 
lisberger, Dickson, and Wright, an 
account of a research program con- 
ducted at the Hawthorne works of 
the Western Electric Company, pub- 
lished by the Harvard University 
Press. 

Sometimes the most important 
discoveries in science are made while 
research workers are looking for 
something else. Their calculations 
are upset—matters don’t work out as 
they “‘should”—and when the in- 
vestigators try to remove the dis- 
turbances they come upon a new 
planet, a vital vitamin, or a powerful 
type of radiation. So it was with 
morale. 

The studies began at a safe dis- 
tance from troublesome human vari- 
ables. The experiment began as an 
attempt to learn how the amount of 
light in a factory affects production. 
Keep everything else constant; vary 
the intensity of light; then measure 
production. The trouble was that 
output bobbed up and down without 
direct relation to the level of illu- 


mination. It became obvious that 
some variables, far more powerful 
than differences in illumination, 
were at large in these “carefully con- 
trolled” experiments. 

Accordingly the purpose of the 
investigation was changed. It be- 
came an attempt to discover how 
changes in the physical conditions of 
work, especially hours of work and 
rest pauses, would affect output. A 
group of six girls, ranging in age 
from 19 to 29 and experienced in 
assembling telephone relays (about 
as big as a thimble, containing 45 
small parts put together with four 
machine screws) were invited to 
join the experiment. Observers kept 
a careful record of conditions, a 
protocol of reactions and conversa- 
tion, and a count of the production 
made at half-hour intervals. For 
two weeks the record was taken in 
the usual shop. Then the girls were 
moved to a separate room for obser- 
vation but all other conditions were 
left presumably constant. One girl 
improved; one maintained her for- 
mer level; the others showed a de- 
crease in efficiency. 

This second period occupied five 
weeks. Then came an eight-week 
period with just one important 
change: piecework rates were fig- 
ured on the output of this small 
group, instead of on the department 
as a whole. As a result, each girl 
would find a closer correlation be- 
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tween her individual output and her 
earnings. Incidentally, an easier and 
friendlier atmosphere was develop- 
ing in the experimental group, but 
at this stage of the study no attention 
was paid to the social atmosphere; 
the consistent improvement which 
came was attributed to the new 
economic incentive. 

After this careful preliminary 
work, an experiment with rest paus- 
es began. Over a period of six 
months, rest periods of various 
length and frequency were tried. 
They demonstrated that rest in- 
creased output, and the experiment 
was then shifted to the working day, 
from which a half hour was cut. 
With two rest periods, this repre- 
sented a 10 percent reduction from 
the standard work time. But the rate 
of production took such enormous 
jumps that all the girls produced 
more under this arrangement than 
they had in the full working day. 
When still another half hour was 
cut from the day, all the girls showed 
an increase in hourly output, and for 
two of them this increase was so 
great as to make for a larger weekly 
output than they had ever achieved. 

Many an experiment would have 
been terminated at this point; the 
results indicated the value of rest 
pauses and the superiority of the 
shorter day, up to a certain point. 
The investigators, to their immense 
credit, decided to try a return to the 
original working conditions. This 
they did by gradual steps. First, the 
full work week was reintroduced, 
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while retaining rest pauses. There 
was some complaint from the girls, 
and in every case the rate of output 
fell off. But in every case it re- 
mained significantly above that in 
the previous period when conditions 
had supposedly been identical. Total 
output per week was higher than it 
had ever been. 

Earnings had increased so much 
and showed so little relationship to 
the time at work, that the investi- 
gators tried a questionnaire. No im- 
provements in diet, sleep, or hygiene 
were reported, but all the operatives 
greatly preferred the experiment 
over their earlier shop situation. 
Why? “Greater freedom.” “Here 
there are no bosses.” ‘More per- 
sonal attention.” Here was the first 
interpretation of the experiment in 
terms of human spontaneity, rather 
than in terms of wages, hours, and 
fatigue. The new slant came from 
the workers themselves, not from the 
engineers. Their testimony pointed 
to variables which the engineers 
had quite overlooked in setting 
up the controls. The fact that 
during this period of hitherto un- 
attained productivity the girls be- 
gan associating outside the plant and 
giving parties for one another had 
been noted but not regarded as any 
part of this experiment. The fact 
that solidarity was appearing and 
that the girls voluntarily helped one 
another began to take on new sig- 
nificance for the investigators. The 
“operatives” unexpectedly became 
people, living in a social context. 
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Their morale mattered more than 
what had been called ‘‘working con- 
ditions.” 

A five-day week was introduced, 
and the rate went up again, but not 
quite enough to bring increases in 
volume. As the next step, the group 
were put back under the standard 
conditions that had prevailed before 
the experiment began. No more 
rests. No Saturdays off. No early 
closing. A full working day. The 
girls knew it was coming and that it 
was merely another stage in the ex- 
periment. Still they were unhappy. 
There were many indications of rest- 
lessness. Yet in spite of all this the 
total output per week reached a new 
high figure for every girl! 

When the group then returned to 
a schedule with midmorning lunch 
and an afternoon rest—conditions 
which had prevailed in two previous 
periods—rate of output and volume 
of output surpassed all previous 
records. 

The investigators have patiently 
explored all likely hypotheses to ac- 
count for the results and concluded 
that economic motives played a very 
small part in the improvement. As 
an attempt to test the factor of dem- 
ocratic supervision, five workers ex- 
perienced in the delicate task of 
mica-splitting were carried through 
another two-year experiment in a 
special room with a “free” atmos- 
phere. The results were quite differ- 
ent from those of the first experi- 
ment. Morale was poor and the re- 
sults were disappointing. 
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As the engineers gradually shifted 
from the pretense that “all other 
factors were the same” to an exam- 
ination of the many complicated per- 
sonal and social variables involved, 
new insights were achieved. One 
operative was having trouble at 
home; when she moved away from 
home her performance rose; when 
illness in the family called her back 
her output decreased again. The 
marriage of one girl disrupted all 
interest in her work; for another 
more stable woman, marriage 
showed no such effect. One girl was 
a strong leader; the most docile 
member of the group showed a curve 
which went up and down in remark- 
able parallel to the leader's perform- 
ance. In short, the factors that in- 
fluenced personal morale were too 
many to hold constant. 

A third experiment by observation 
of a group in the shop disclosed that 
there existed in the mores of the 
gtoup a standard of a “day’s work” 
—below the company standard—so 
potent that any who exceeded it 
were regarded with hostility. The 
hardest workers, like teachers’ pets, 
were unpopular. The men had elab- 
orated spontaneously and quite un- 
consciously an intricate social or- 
ganization which served to maintain 
status and as a defense against the 
management. A “squealer” was no 
more popular in the shop than a 
tattle-tale in the school. There were 
fairly precise standards of things one 
could say to superiors at various 
levels. Among workers themselves, 
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although jobs and pay might be 
similar, there were definite groups 
and status. 

This investigation indicated that 
it was a mistake to think of men as 
producers to be organized “efficient- 
ly,” or as “economic men” acting 
consistently to get more money. 
Their work experience was organ- 
ized on a basis neither logical nor 
irrational, but social. They were 
members of groups having certain 
codes, sentiments, routines, and 
ways of behaving. It became more 
and more apparent that to under- 
stand the organization of human be- 
ings for cooperative action in a fac- 
tory, school, party, or nation re- 
quired ways of thinking about 
human behavior quite different from 
those which might apply to automa- 
tons motivated by a few drives or 
acting in accord with any rational 
logic. 

Education needs to make the same 
discovery. It is incredible that we 
have spent so much time and energy 
preparing teachers with subject- 
matter knowledge but so little on 
the study of group morale. Surely 
more teachers get into trouble be- 
cause they unwittingly violate chil- 
dren’s codes than because they 
ignore “laws of leatning.” The 
“discipline problems” which so dis- 
turb the beginning teacher and 
which many experienced teachers 


have learned to repress rather than 
solve, need to be re-stated in terms 
of group relations and individual 
emotional conflicts. 

Morale improved when the group 
helped plan the conditions of their 
work. 

Morale rose when the atmosphere 
was friendly rather than autocratic. 

Variety in work helped morale. 

Morale was better when the group 
developed a team-consciousness. 

Group incentives did more than 
individual rewards for morale. 

Morale was built more easily in 
groups that were not too disparate 
in age. 

Problems in morale were found to 
arise sometimes from personal emo- 
tional experiences quite outside the 
group. 

Other problems arose from clash- 
es in group mores. Groups formed 
themselves and took on distinctive 
characters which needed to be under- 
stood and respected. 

When we in education learn to 
apply some of these simple and fun- 
damental truths, perhaps we, too, 
shall be amazed at the release of 
latent energy in pupils once re- 
garded as dull, lazy, weak, and un- 
social. Certainly as we progress in 
the creation of group morale we 
shall be contributing something in- 
dispensable in the defense of democ- 


racy. 


Goodwin Watson is Professor of Education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from Progressive Education, XIX (January, 1942), 
33-41. 
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INTEREST AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


SALVATORE G. Dr MICHAEL 


In Occupations 


= “interest, needs, and abili- 
ties” of students is a commonplace 
phrase in the philosophy of guid- 
ance. The words so frequently used 
are seldom defined or explained. 
This article would call attention to 
the deficiencies of the interest in- 
ventory. Because of these deficien- 
cies, prudence should forbid the use 
of the interest questionnaire or in- 
ventory as the focal point of voca- 
tional guidance. 

A commonly accepted starting 
point for vocational counseling is 
the question: “What would you like 
to do as a life work?” The question 
has the merit of establishing rap- 
port with the client, who gathers 
that his welfare is the topic of con- 
cern. It also has the advantage of 
narrowing the almost limitless num- 
ber of occupations. But counselors 
are divided on the use of interests 
as the focal point. 

More than three decades ago 
Thorndike recorded his conviction 
that interests are permanent, and in 
a recent book Laird says: “Voca- 
tional counselors seldom go wrong 
if they direct a young man into work 
for which he has mediocre abilities 
but high interests, rather than into 
work for which he shows little inter- 
est but high abilities.” 

But there are a number of authori- 
ties, among them Hirsch, Lehman, 
and Witty, who, on the results of 
more recent experiments, unreserv- 


edly distrust this assumption. They 
point to experimental evidence of 
the instability of interests, their lack 
of permanency, and their very low 
correlations with true ability. This 
school believes that there are few 
characteristics of a growing boy 
more subject to change than his 
vocational ambitions. 

In actual practice personnel work- 
ers found some time ago that inter- 
ests did not reliably predict voca- 
tional success. Occupations are 
crowded with persons whose inter- 
est is fervent but whose ability is 
hopelessly deficient. 

The informal interest inventory 
most widely used in the school is an 
unscientific device; not truly a 
measuring tool, but rather an infor- 
mation blank or questionnaire. It 
should be recognized for what it is 
—an attempt to obtain an indica- 
tion of the student’s attitude toward 
various types of work. It is thor- 
oughly subjective. No one should 
dare to predict the students’ future 
choices on the basis of this result 
alone. Frey concluded from a study 
of the items in such a questionnaire 
that specific interests “‘are not per- 
manent more than 50 percent of the 
time over a period longer than a 
year.” Even for college graduates, 
Strong found that over a five-year 
period more than half of a group of 
223 men changed their selfestimated 
occupational preferences. 
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The standardized interest inven- 
tory—the best-known being the 
Strong Interest Inventory—is a more 
carefully constructed instrument. 
Strong uncovered the interests pe- 
culiar to “‘successful” men in several 
occupations and devised a scale for 
measuring the preferences of the 
potential worker with those of men 
established as “successes.” There is 
no experimental proof that the sub- 
ject will do the work as well, only 
the assumption that his likes and 
dislikes will be compatible with 
those of successful persons in the 
occupation. 

It has been shown that the inter- 
ests of adolescents fluctuate so wide- 
ly as to be generally worthless for 
purposes of prediction. 

In view of the foregoing, we may 
be bewildered about the role inter- 
est should play in vocational counsel- 
ing. Certainly, the objective of a 
happy work life should, if possible, 
be conserved. To what purpose, 
then, can interest inventories be 
used? They have, as we have seen, 
decided limitations. Interest and 
actual ability often do not go hand in 
hand, and interests are changing 
entities which begin to show some 
aspect of permanency only at a time 
when the occupational choice should 
already have been made. By them- 
selves, they cannot yield a reliable 
prediction of a person’s future inter- 
ests or his success. 

However, they can be used to help 
build up a picture of the individual’s 
personality in connection with case- 
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study and cumulative-record tech- 
niques. They can verify hunches, 
raise doubts, and reveal certain 
phases of the individual personality 
which need exploration and verifi- 
cation. Interests are factors to be 
included in the picture of the whole 
person, and should be made part of 
the permanent record. We know 
that specific interests will change, 
but sometimes the cumulating life 
history will develop some discerni- 
ble pattern of interests. 

Even the informal interest inven- 
tory has certain features which justi- 
fy its use. It supplies a better 
knowledge of the client’s likes and 
dislikes than can be secured through 
haphazard questioning. His atten- 
tion is focused on the importance of 
making a decision on his life work. 
The items included in the question- 
naire may suggest fields of oppor- 
tunity of which he was not aware. 
By forcing an examination of one’s 
feelings about various types of work 
the inventory may even hasten the 
process of stabilizing interests and 
attitudes. 

Because of the shortcomings of 
interest inventories it would be wis- 
er to give more weight to the results 
of measures of abilities. Ability 
tests are superior in reliability and 
validity; when abilities are known, 
the counselor can then examine the 
client’s interests to find out how they 
conform to the known aptitudes. If 
harmony of interests and abilities 
exists, the counseling is clean-cut 
from that angle. If the interests are 
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out of line with the abilities, there 
can be three general types of cases. 
First, the level of ability may be 
adapted to a higher occupation than 
the interest pattern shows; the so- 
lution is to raise the level of in- 
terests to coincide with the ability. 
Second, the ability may be léss than 
the occupational preference justi- 
fies; the solution lies in bringing 
the client to see his limitations ob- 
jectively, without destroying his 
selfesteem. Finally, his abilities and 
interests may lie in wholly separate 
fields; the solution is to rearrange 
and reshape the interests. 

The writer believes that the very 
instability of interests is the saving 
factor in an otherwise unfavorable 
situation. This conviction is but- 
tressed by Fryer’s extensive study. 
He found that environment deter- 
mines the specialization of interests 
and adds that “training and environ- 
mental factors, many of them chance 
stimulations, are the main cause of 
vocational interests.” 

Among the devices for harmon- 
izing interests and abilities, the 
following are mentioned in increas- 
ing order of effectiveness: 





Supplying the pupil with infor- 
mation about types of work suited 
to his abilities; 

Attendance at short-term occupa- 
tional courses; 

Arranging visits and interviews 
with informed, tactful, and sympa- 
thetic persons engaged in occupa- 
tions at the pupil’s ability level; and 

Actual try-outs on the job. 

The latter is the most effective 
device, and is easily arranged on the 
lower occupational levels. Unfor- 
tunately, it is most difficult in the 
professions, where it is most needed, 
because of the amount of time and 
money involved in becoming a pro- 
fessional person. 

The popular notion that everyone 
is cut out for some specific niche in 
life is a fallacy. Stimulation and 
contentment can be found in more 
than one job. Where interests are 
out of line with the client’s abilities, 
the practical solution is found in the 
fact that, within limits, interests can 
be conditioned, retrained, and re- 
directed. Favorable environmental 
experiences help to bring about con- 
formity between interests and abili- 
ties. 


ty of Fordham University. Reported from Occu- 
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JHE new president of Wabash College, Frank H. Sparks, 
was inaugurated a scant 12 years after he entered the Uni- 
versity of Arizona as a freshman at the age of 38. He subse- 
uently earned his doctorate in economics and became presi- 
pn of Wabash at 50. 














MUTUAL RESPECT IN ATHLETICS 


ARTHUR L. TRESTER 


In School Activities 


—dTHLETIC games between high 
schools are designated often as 
“battles” and the players are desig- 
nated as “warriors” or “gladiators.” 
The coaches are called “generals,” 
the principals are called “big chiefs,” 
the officials are called “majors” and 
the crowds are called “mobs.” These 
appellations may be found in the 
dictionary. Of course, our games, 
coaches, principals, and players and 
officials are called a number of mis- 
cellaneous names not found in the 
dictionary. It seems best, all things 
considered, to omit these latter 
names in this article. 

Name-calling is not an athletic 
activity and should not be a school 
activity. Any activity connected with 
school work should be on a plane 
far above the one of name-calling. 
If this name-calling really describes 
our athletic activities, then we 
should do some house-cleaning of 
a thorough nature. If this name- 
calling does not describe it accurate- 
ly, then we should initiate some 
changes. 

Since the situation is as it is, what 
can we do to change it for the 
better? First of all, it needs to be 
said that this job is a difficult one 
and one that cannot be completed 
overnight or once for all time. There 
are some things that can be done 
and some of them are listed below: 

1. Establishment of the idea, the 
understanding, and the practice that 
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an athletic game is only a game and 
not a matter of life or death for the 
player, the coach, the school, the 
official, the fan, the community, the 
state or the nation. There are many 
things connected with education 
more important than our games. 

2. A serious attempt to build mu- 
tual respect between and among all 
parties connected with athletic 
games. Why should players consider 
other players as enemies? Why can- 
not the coaches and the principals of 
one school respect the coaches and 
the principals of another school? 
Why should there be opposition be- 
tween coaches and officials? Why 
should everybody connected with 
one school or one community have 
no faith in anyone connected with 
another school or community? 

3. Build up the idea that rules 
and regulations are meant to be ob- 
served and not to be broken. The 
observance of rules by players, coach- 
es, officials, and others is basic, and 
has meaning and promise in the im- 
provement of the present situation 
in our athletic games. Observance of 
rules by all concerned will eliminate 
the necessity of enforcement and 
will ultimately eliminate much 
name-calling. Instill into the student 
body that the right to play with 
others pre-supposes the obligation to 
observe the rules and abide by the 
decisions. 

4. Teach students and others the 
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following procedures: (1) When 
you win a game, brag a little, step a 
little brisker for a little period of 
time, then forget it; (2) when you 
lose a game, feel a little downcast, 
take a back seat for a short period 
of time, then forget it. 

5. Bring to the attention of all 
concerned that the mere observance 
of the rules in a game is not enough. 
There is a large area located above 
the rules that needs understanding 
and cultivation. Genuine sportsman- 
ship will be found in this area. 





6. Elevate officiating to the dig- 
nified plane on which it belongs. 
Officiating is a respectable piece of 
work and must be honored. The 
elevation of officiating requires the 
assistance of the officials, the coach- 
es, the players, the spectators, the 
press, and the radio. 

The right to play presupposes the 
obligation to observe the rules and 
to abide by the decisions. Mutual 
respect is secured by being mutually 
respectable, and must be built step 
by step with continuity and purpose. 





Arthur L. Trester is Commissioner of the Indiana 

High School Athletic Association, Indianapolis. 

Reported from School Activities, XIII (January, 
1942), 192. 
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 : SURVEY of teacher placement in Ohio reveals a scarci- 
ty of teachers, but not a shortage yet. Seventy of the 88 
county superintendents, in reply to a questionnaire, reported 
that they had more difficulty in filling vacancies for this 
school year than at any time since the first World War. If 
the present trend continues, there will undoubtedly be a 
shortage of teachers in the state within the next year or two. 

Last year the teacher-training institutions of Ohio did not 
graduate enough students to fill all the vacancies which oc- 
curred. The increased demand for teachers was due mainly 
to three factors: first, the Selective Service Act which took a 
considerable number of men teachers out of the schools, 
and also approximately one-half of the men trained for 
teaching in last year’s graduating classes of the colleges; 
second, the defense industries which drew heavily upon 
teachers and young graduates because of more attractive sal- 
aries; and, third, the larger than usual number of marriages 
of women teachers which was due to favorable economic 
conditions.—Frank R. Hickerson in Ohio Schools. 






















READING COMPREHENSION OF ADULTS 


IRVING LORGE AND RAPHAEL BLAU 


In the Teachers College Record 


—!n the practical world of today, 
people concerned with the communi- 
cation of ideas have developed a 
rough-and-ready concept of the 
“average reader” as one who under- 
stands printed material on the sixth- 
grade level—the level of a twelve- 
year-old. This crude standard is 
based on a felt need for some prac- 
tical gauge. Its adoption was not 
altogether accidental. From World 
War I came the widely popularized 
generalization that the intelligence 
level of the white draft was not 
much above the thirteen-year level. 

It is relatively easy to measure the 
reading ability of school children, 
but much harder to get evidence ot 
the reading ability of adults. Only 
by fortuitous circumstances is it 
possible to give tests to samples of 
adults large enough to obtain some 
valid indication of adult reading 
competence. Two such opportuni- 
ties presented themselves in the past 
five years. 

The first was a group of 242 
adults made available through the 
WPA. The average reading level of 
this group was at grade 9.2 at age 
15.1. The middle two-thirds showed 
reading comprehension between that 
of grades 6.8 and 14.6, or school 
ages 13.2 and 17.7. Only one- 
sixth of this group showed compre- 
hension, below that of the average 
seventh grader. 

The study of the WPA: adults, 
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however, left much to be desired. 
It was not known what kind of a 
sample of the general population 
they were. Fortunately, it was 
possible to test another group of 
adults whose reading comprehension 
when they were eighth-graders was 
known. These adults were part of 
a group of more than 2000 involved 
in a study of vocational success in 
relation to abilities begun in 1921. 
At that time, 862 of the group were 
eighth-graders in the elementary 
schools of Manhattan. 

Since 1921, these individuals 
were followed up in order to obtain 
their work career records. In gen- 
eral, every boy was seen at least 
every other year. Over a period of 
20 years, the staff managed to keep 
in contact with more than 500 of 
these boys. In 1932 and 1933 the 
boys were invited to return to 
Teachers College for re-examination. 
About one-fifth of the group re- 
turned for the tests. Again in 1941 
they were invited to submit to re- 
testing. This time 133 men volun- 
teered. From the available data it 
is now possible to estimate the 
reading comprehension of an iden- 
tical group of men at ages 14, 25, 
and 34 years. 

In terms of established norms, the 
grade equivalents for the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale at the 
specified ages are: 

For age 14—grade 6.8 
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READING COMPREHENSION OF ADULTS 


For age 25—grade 11.3 

For age 34—grade 9.2 

The age equivalents at the speci- 
fied ages are: 

For age 14—age 13.2 

For age 25—age 15.9 

For age 34—age 15.0 

These results show that a speci- 
fied group of adults who are sub- 
jected to the usual tasks and activiti- 
ties of post-adolescent life do, on 
the average, increase their reading 
comprehension. Some of them, of 
course, went to school beyond their 
fourteenth year; others, however, 
failed to complete the eighth grade 
successfully and went to work. It is 
significant, however, that today, 20 
years after being in the eighth grade, 
these adults are reading at a sig- 
nificantly higher level than they did 
at age 14. They are reading much 
better than was expected from the 
general concept of the “average 
reader.” These facts suggest that 
the average reader today is com- 
prehending written materials better 
than the rule-of-thumb standard 
adopted by publishers, editors, ad- 
vertisers, textbook writers, and 
teachers. 

The facts may, at first glance, 
seem rather startling. They are in 
contradistinction to the facts about 
arithmetic skills, which generally 
diminish as the adult grows older. 
These differences may be explained 
in terms of ordinary usage. Every 
adult gets a lot of daily practice in 
verbal communication. In arithme- 
tic computation, only specially em- 


ployed groups get similar extensive 
practice. 

There is, of course, a correlation 
between the total amount of formal 
education and reading comprehen- 
sion scores. The reading compre- 
hension of an adult at age 34 can be 
computed with a reliability coefh- 
cient of .80 from a knowledge of 
his reading score at age 14 and the 
amount of formal schooling. It is 
significant that reading can be pre- 
dicted so well. 

Any reasonable interpretation of 
the facts suggests that adults read 
better than popular opinion expects. 
There is always the possibility, how- 
ever, that material gauged for the 
average reader may not contain 
enough ideas per page; he may be- 
come frustrated in his search for 
ideas or significant viewpoints 
when he reads without adding in 
any way to his stock of facts and 
understandings. 

The success of the Reader's Digest 
suggests that adults seek interesting 
articles in which the number of 
ideas per page is relatively large. 
The Reader's Digest articles com- 
press many ideas into a small read- 
ing unit. These articles, as measured 
by the Lorge Formula for estimating 
reading difficulty, are written at ap- 
proximately the level of a seventh- 
grade child. The range in difficulty 
varies from about the fifth grade to 
beyond the ninth. 

The conciseness of the Reader's 
Digest articles, their compression of 
ideas, and their estimated reading 
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difficulty suggest that adults like 
reading materials that yield informa- 
tion in a form that is psychologic- 
ally efficient. These articles seem to 
be adapted to a reading level which 
reaches most adult readers today. 
The evidence indicates that per- 
sons having six, seven, or eight 
gtades of formal schooling read at 
grade 7.2 or higher, and persons 
having eight or more years of 
schooling read at grade 9.2. Thus 
it seems that the reading level of the 
population aged 20-40 may be 
placed at grade 7.3 or the reading 


level of the average 1314-year-old. 
Advertisers, publishers, and educa- 
tors can prepare material at levels 
corresponding to the average read- 
ing level of 13- or 14-year-olds with 
the expectations that more than two- 
thirds of all adult readers will com- 
prehend it. Moreover, attributing a 
1314-year reading level to the adult 
fails to give an accurate description 
of his actual reading ability. The 
adult brings to his reading his life 
experience. He comprehends ma- 
terials in a way quite superior to 
the average 13-year-old child. 


Irving Lorge and Raphael Blau are members of the 

faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Reported from the Teachers College Record, XLIII 
(December, 1941), 189-98. 
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Z HREE conditions by which adult, youth, or child can 
improve his inborn intelligence, were described to the Na- 
tional Academy of Science at Madison, Wis. 

First is to avoid three causes of ill health, namely mal- 
nutrition, hormone disturbances, and germ infections. These 
can retard intelligence in children and completely stop its 


growth in adults. 


Second is to avoid rigidity, the mental state in which a 
person doesn’t see anything new even right under his nose; 
avoid restrospection; and avoid the mechanisms of escape, 

ett 


a favorite a 


trick for forgetting disappointment. 


Third is to take mental exercise: meaning to abstract new 
learning. This is as necessary to adults as to youth. 

The report was made by Dr. George D. Stoddard, director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of 


lowa.—Journal of Education. 
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THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM OF FORT SMITH 


Wirt BLar 


In the Curriculum Journal 


f ARLY in the present study pro- 
gram of the Fort Smith Elementary 
Curriculum it was agreed that at no 
time would we expect to develop a 
new curriculum, but rather that the 
best program was one that was con- 
stantly being improved. During the 
first year the problem was to ac- 
quaint all teachers with the needs 
for curriculum revision and the 
various methods of organization of 
instructional material. In the second 
and third years attention of the 
teachers was focused on the collec- 
tion and use of the latest instruction- 
al materials. During 1936 and 1937 
committees worked at the task of 
assembling, selecting, and refining 
suggestions derived from the entire 
staff. In the summer of 1937 these 
suggestions were edited, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed as the Cur- 
riculum Guidance Series. Altogether 
11 bulletins were issued. 

After a year of using these books 
for source materials, four of them 
were revised. For another year these 
materials were used by the teachers. 
During the school year of 1939- 
1940, a survey of the curriculum 
problems as a result of the use of 
these materials was made. The sur- 
vey revealed the following: (1) the 
books as source materials and refer- 
ence materials were valuable; (2) 
the suggested teaching procedures 
were of great value; (3) there was a 
need for more definiteness as to 


the content areas in which each 
school level and grade would work; 
(4) some important concepts and 
activities were being omitted; (5) 
the purchase and collection of mate- 
rials was very difficult; (6) there 
was a need for some unifying ele- 
ment between schools and between 
the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

In an effort to meet these needs 
the committees, which first prepared 
the manuals of the Curriculum 
Guidance Series, held preliminary 
meetings to criticize their own 
work. As these groups had con- 
sidered materials and procedures in 
connection with a special area or 
subject, it was decided to reorganize 
the committees for the study of 
these new needs. As it was agreed 
that the best group to determine 
the use of curriculum material was 
the teacher and her group of chil- 
dren, it was also agreed that the 
best group to determine the effec- 
tiveness of materials at the various 
levels of schoolwork was the prin- 
cipal and his teachers. Thus each 
principal and his teachers became a 
committee to view the whole ele- 
mentary school program in order to 
determine the proper relationships 
between the various elements in the 
program. The principals in turn be- 
came a steering committee to bring 
together the work of the various 
schools. The curriculum director 
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was chairman of this committee. The 
junior and senior high-school work- 
ers were also given an opportunity 
to exchange ideas with the ele- 
mentary group so that the total 
school program would have unity of 
purpose. 

Curriculum workers heretofore 
had been organized on the basis of 
the areas in which they worked— 
i. e., language arts, arithmetic, social 
studies, science, auditorium, music, 
etc. Each of these committees 
had worked out informal progres- 
sive programs within its area. Each 
of these groups felt the need for a 
common viewpoint or purpose from 
which all work would be organized. 
If the purpose of the school was no 


longer the acquisition of a certain 


body of material, what tangible ob- 
jectives could be set up? Each of 
the committees had set up purposes 
that were not subject-matter aims, 
but from group to group there was 
no consistency. 

In their study of this problem con- 
stant reference was made to the ob- 
jectives of education as found in the 
publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National 
Education Association, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American De- 
mocracy. It was finally agreed that 
no better objectives of education 
could be formulated at the present 
time that would be more in harmony 
with our own idea of a sound pro- 
gram. These objectives have much 
to recommend them. They are com- 
prehensive, encompassing all those 
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activities that a high grade of living 
requires. They are stated in simple 
specific terms which are easily un- 


derstood and directly evaluated.. 


These objectives cut across tradi- 
tional subject-matter lines. The 
chief value of these objectives for 
use in school is that they are stated 
in terms of what people do instead 
of what they know, and are activi- 
ties in which all citizens should en- 
gage whether in school or out. 

Not all of the objectives set up by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
can be started in the elementary 
school. Those that young children 
can engage in become the objectives 
of the school at that level. These 
purposes are first set up for each 
level or grade. Most of them are 
repeated in each grade, providing 
continuity from one level to the 
next. 

The areas prescribed for each level 
are as follows: 

Level One: The Home and School 

Environment. 

Level Two: The Community En- 
vironment. 

Level Three: Community and 
Family Living Throughout the 
World. 

Level Four: Pioneer Living in 
the United States and in Our 
Community. 

Level Five: Life in the United 
States at the Present Time. 
European Backgrounds of Out 
Living. 

Level Six: The Relation of Our 
Living to South America. The 
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Influence of Science and In- 
vention on Our Living. Living 
in Arkansas. 

The matter of continuity being 
provided in the above manner, the 
second problem was to define some 
area of content for each level which 
would not be restricted to a narrow 
range of interests nor emphasize 
mere subject-matter mastery. Every 
teacher in the system submitted a 
program of experiences and topics 
of interest which seemed of greatest 
value for children at that level. One 
group of teachers analyzed courses 
of study to determine any consistency 
in their content for the various 
grades. A second group analyzed 
studies of children’s interests to de- 
termine the suitability of materials 
suggested. As a result of these 
efforts, a list of things, topics, and 
experiences has been made and 
listed along with the purposes which 
they serve. The list for any one 
gtade is composed of items which 
are highly related and are especially 
adapted to the development of the 
children at that level. 

Each suggested area is so broad 
that it is impossible for any one 
group of children to explore all its 
possibilities. The choice, amount, 
and extent of the use of the material 
suggested for one level will depend 
upon the needs, interests, and ca- 


pacities of a particular class. The 
important thing is that each group 
realize the objectives set up for that 
gtade as far as possible; the amount 
of subject matter covered is not im- 
portant. It is desirable that each 
grade stay within the area suggested 
and not use content materials that 
are suggested for another level. 
Having set up these large areas of 
content within which each grade 
would work, the next problem was 
to make some provision for closer 
cooperation between teachers who 
work with the same group of chil- 
dren. To accomplish this it was 
thought best not to set up a sepa- 
rate area for the special teachers. 
The experiences and topics were 
listed beneath those problems which 
they served regardless of the subject 
field in which they were ordinarily 
used. When these experiences or 
topics were thought to be best de- 
veloped by one of the so-called 
special teachers, that responsibility 
was indicated. In most cases more 
than one teacher will have a part in 
the suggested activities for the chil- 
dren. Thus, it is seen that the co- 
operation between teachers dealing 
with one group of children is pro- 
vided by giving all of the teachers a 
common purpose and indicating the 
responsibility of each toward the 
achievement of that purpose. 


Witt Blair is Curriculum Directer for the Fori 

Smith, Arkansas, Public Schools. Reported from 

the Curriculum Journal, XII (December, 1941), 
356-58. 
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GOOD ROOTS—THE SCHOOL IN THE SOIL 


PauL H. Jones 


In Agricultural Education 


| BOY, a bike, and a basket. 
A girl, a bike, and a basket. More 
boys, more girls, more baskets. 

“What town is this, John?” 

“This is Dearborn, Bill.” 

“Why all these boys and girls 
with baskets?” 

“Every basket has a series of num- 
bers on it. They must be going to 
the same place. I think we are close 
to it.” 

“Let’s drive on around the corner, 
John. See the long line of children 
in front of those white buildings. I 
wonder what they do. What does 
that sign read?” 

“Fordson Horticultural Gardens.” 

“Say Bill, park your car. Let's 
visit the place. I took a course in 
botany and horticulture in college. 
Anyway, I can remember beta vul- 
garis. I'd like to see what those kids 
are doing.” 

There is a story to tell about the 
opportunities, the pleasures, and the 
wholesome education those Dear- 
born children have who attend the 
Fordson Schools. 

Seven years ago the Fordson 
Board of Education, Dearborn, 
Michigan, decided to develop oppor- 
tunities for agricultural education in 
its schools. Mr. Harvey H. Lowrey, 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. 
Paul H. Jones, the supervisor of 
grounds and instructor in biology, 
were requested to study the problem 
and then to recommend the educa- 
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tional approach. Subsequently, the 
board of education enlisted the co- 
operation of Mr. Henry Ford by 
requesting the use of a tract of land 
accessible to several schools. 

The experimental plan used the 
seventh-grade pupils from two jun- 
ior high schools and the eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students in the 
Fordson High School. The courses, 
grouped under the general term of 
garden education, were designed to 
give training in gardening, horti- 
culture, and the natural sciences. 

During the first two years, 190 
students planted and harvested 15 
different vegetable and fruit crops. 
Since that time many changes have 
been made in the garden design, the 
number of crops have been in- 
creased and diversified, and garden 
plots have been reduced in size. A 
house of wood was erected the first 
year. It was equipped to accommo- 
date three classes at the same time. 

The 15-acre gardening area of 
heavy clay loam required the installa- 
tion of an overhead sprinkling sys- 
tem. The crops harvested indicated 
that a satisfactory project had been 
established. 

The first two years were devoted 
primarily to providing physical 
equipment and developing methods 
of work. The formal instruction 
given was limited. When the edu- 
cational problems became evident, a 
philosophy for the program was 
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formulated and plans were laid to 
develop classroom instruction. It 
was necessary to write books and to 
devise methods of teaching the sub- 
ject matter. 

The philosophy underlying gar- 
den education in Dearborn is that: 

1. Soils and crops are natural re- 
sources. 

2. The use of fresh vegetable 
food is an applied principle of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

3. Gardening and all other agri- 
cultural practices are not arts but 
applied sciences. 

4. Gardening can provide a 
wealth of recreational opportunity. 

5. The economic value of the 
crops produced is secondary to an 
appreciation of healthful foods and 
the knowledge of how to produce 
them. 

The experience gained during 
1935 and 1936 determined the 
changes desirable and necessary to 
make the gardens available to more 
children. All of the junior high 
schools in the district were given an 
opportunity to share in this project. 
A new gardenhouse with two tool- 
rooms, a shop, and a classroom was 
built. The gardening area was di- 
vided into 370 gardens, 20 feet by 
60 feet. Busses transported students 
to and from the schools according 
to schedule. 

The demand for garden education 
has grown gradually. The work has 
not been forced on the children. All 
students in the seventh grade take 
gardening as a part of their science 
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work. Those who wish to apply 
what they have learned in the class- 
room may enroll in the Horticultural 
Gardens and continue their educa- 
tion in gardening through the sum- 
mer and fall. During 1941, 525 gar- 
den plots were planted by as many 
children. Practically all students 
wish this outdoor experience, but 
vacation plans reduce the number of 
participants. If an anticipated va- 
cation will require more than two 
weeks, a pupil is requested not to 
apply for a plot. 

During the summer the gardens 
operate the same as a school for 10 
weeks, or the length of the vaca- 
tion period. Classes of one and one- 
half hours each are scheduled for 
five days of the week. This time is 
divided between field work and 
classwork. 

The classroom resembles a bio- 
logical laboratory. It is equipped 
with ample bulletin-board space, side 
tables, microscopes, books, and other 
library materials. Here the real busi- 
ness of gardening is laid before the 
pupil at the time when he needs that 
instruction most. Insects, flowers, 
fruits, culture of plants, harvesting 
of crops, and their use as food are 
studied. An additional series of 
classes is held in the 14-acre woods. 
Trees, birds, Indian life, and related 
subjects are studied. The setting for 
this open-air education is ideal. It is 
hard to believe that one can live 
in a city and at the same time go to 
school in such a rural atmosphere. 

The senior high school and the 
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junior college receive many contribu- 
tions of material for study from the 
horiticultural gardens. The senior- 
high horticulture classes contribute 
services to the operation of the gar- 
dens by fitting the ground, prepar- 
ing the seeds, and planting an ex- 
perimental garden. In the 1940 
course students were trained to use 
a tractor to prepare the land. Actual 
soil analysis, the purchase of chemi- 
cal materials necessary to keep the 
ground fertile, and a study of com- 
posting are parts of this course. 
Horticulture, as it is taught in the 
Fordson High School, is a science 
subject accredited by the University 
of Michigan and it is acceptable for 
college entrance throughout the state. 
This entire program, which embraces 
the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school, has not been 
added to the curriculum without 
consideration of the child. Courses 
have been designed to bring before 
the pupils in the early elementary 
school those things which nature con- 
tributes to our daily lives in the form 
of a food supply and to show how 
these are benefited or harmed by the 
presence of birds, insects, weather, 
and other natural phenomena. The 
purpose of making this attempt early 
in the elementary school is to de- 
velop a realization of the need for 
the conservation, preservation, and 
appreciation of our agricultural and 
nonagricultural natural resources. 
The units of work have been adjus- 
ted to the age level, with progression 
in each unit in succeeding grades. 
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Practical training begins in the sixth 
grade. 

Beyond the planting and care of a 
vegetable garden the training en- 
courages better care of home proper- 
ty. This beginning in the develop- 
ment of a taste for using plants cor- 
rectly is extended through the junior 
high and senior high school in the 
science courses that are available. 
After a student has finished the 
courses in biology he is eligible to 
elect Horticulture I, II and III, 
which come during the eleventh and 
twelfth grades of the senior high 
school. The training received is 
practical for every student and fur- 
nishes those who wish to continue 
in horticulture and general agricul- 
ture a broad and scientific knowl- 
edge. 

The use of plant products in in- 
dustry is given considerable atten- 
tion. The experimental gardens, 
greenhouse, and laboratory exercises 
demonstrate the methods of plant 
production and utility. Students 
who have been successful in junior- 
high gardening are helpful in the 
maintenance of home property. A 
senior high-school horticulture stu- 
dent is qualified because of his 
broader training to secure remunera- 
tive positions. 

Garden education is a serious 
business. Every boy and girl in 
America should know about the soil. 
It should be their educational privil- 
ege because it is their social heritage. 
Children in urban America need to 
understand rural America. The mat- 
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ket for rural America is not rural 
America. The curriculums in both 
urban and rural school districts 
should include garden education. 
Products produced on the soil, un- 
known to a young generation of ur- 
ban people, can find no market un- 
less that market is handled by 
technical agents of industry. Every 
school should have a garden where 
the production of the essential food 
and crop plants can be observed by 
the students. The task of producing 
these should be the practical experi- 
ence of each rural and urban youth. 


Agriculture by indoctrination has 
not achieved rural-urban or urban- 
rural understanding or cooperation 
to the degree which most benefits 
our nation. The Fordson Horticul- 
tural Gardens and the program in 
garden education and horticulture 
which has been developed is an at- 
tempt to create a scientific approach 
to a healthy, mental attitude in to- 
day’s students. They are tomorrow’s 
citizens whether they will be busi- 
nessmen, farmers, holders of public 
office, factory workers, or profes- 
sional men. 


Paul H. Jones is Director of the Fordson Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Fordson Public Schools, Dear- 
born, Michigan. Reported from The Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XIV (December, 1941), 
106-7. 
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ScHoots on the outskirts of 
the Los Angeles District, in the San 
Fernando valley, have for years had 
nutrition problems to meet and 
Roscoe school, the largest of a 
group, is solving its problem. 

In September, 1940, plans for a 
cafeteria at last matured and bore 
fruit and then in December the idea 
of having breakfast parties was giv- 
en a tryout and met with such suc- 
cess that it has become a permanent 
feature and today 175-200 children 
of the 800 enrolled attend the party 
every morning and receive at least a 
good bowlful of warm, well-cooked 
cereal (with butter and raisins 
cooked in) and milk. 


This is served at nine o'clock to 
all in the three lowest grades and to 
the selected undernourished in every 
room, and each day a full classroom 
participates in rotation so that none 
are overlooked or favoritism or par- 
tiality shown. The well-fed not 
choosing to eat sit down with their 
fellows. Good manners are stressed 
and proper habits inculcated by the 
teachers. 

The breakfast party is highly suc- 
cessful; its expense is met by the 
funds of the regular cafeteria-service 
at noon, supplemented by surplus 
foods and the assistance of WPA 
help.—Montague Cleeves, M.D., in 
the Los Angeles School Journal. 
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WHY TEACHERS DON’T USE SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


SEERLEY REID 
In Obio Schools 


72 avo today is a part of Ameri- 
can life, but not of American edu- 
cation. Nine out of ten homes have 
a radio, but less than half the 
schools. Nine out of ten American 
families listen regularly to radio 
programs, but less than one out of 
20 classrooms. Most American chil- 
dren spend several hours a day lis- 
tening to the radio; but most of 
them go through the public schools 
without ever hearing a radio in the 
classroom. 

Yet there are on the air today 
dozens of broadcasts—some good, 
some poor—planned and produced 
for classroom consumption. There 
are broadcasts in the social studies, 
music, science, and literature. There 
are broadcasts for both elementary 
and high-school listeners. There is, 
in short, a wide variety of carefully 
planned and produced material, to 
supplement and enrich the classroom 
experiences of pupils. All these 
programs are free to any teacher. 
They involve no expensive equip- 
ment or any technical knowledge. 
Yet less than one teacher in 20 
makes use of this educational re- 
source. Why? 

A survey made last spring in Ohio 
disclosed that about half the schools 
in the state possess radio-receiving 
equipment; these schools having an 
average of two radios per school. 
One out of 12 Ohio classrooms has 
a radio—the ratio being one out of 
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eight in grade schools and one out 
of 25 in high schools. 

Teachers in one school in five 
used school broadcasts regularly in 
1940-41. Teachers in one out of 
eight used network broadcasts, in 
one out of 16 schools state broad- 
casts were used, while local broad- 
casts were used in one school in 12. 
The NBC Damrosch series and the 
CBS Tales from Far and Near had 
the largest classroom audiences. 

It should also be recognized that 
Ohio schools have more school 
broadcasts available than do many 
sections of the country. 

It seems indisputable that the vast 
majority of teachers do not use the 
radio at all. Why not? From the 
data gathered in nearly 2,000 Ohio 
schools which do not use broadcasts, 
it is obvious that the major reason 
the teachers do not use the radio is 
that they have none to use; half the 
schools have no radios. In addition, 
one-fifth of the schools reporting 
that they did not use the radio gave 
as the reason that their equipment 
did not permit satisfactory reception. 
Nearly three-fourths of the schools 
not using broadcasts lacked the basic 
requirement—-satisfactory equipment 
for receiving radio programs. 

Next in importance as a reason 
for not using radio was that of 
school schedule difficulties, with this 
condition prevailing in one-fourth 
of the schools. A third reason, in- 
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difference of teachers, was reported 
by almost one-fourth of the schools 
in such explanations as: class work 
more valuable, teachers not inter- 
ested, students not interested, and 
contrary to school policy. Ten per- 
cent of the schools said that the 
programs were not related to their 
curriculums and 6 percent com- 
plained that they were not suitable 
for particular grade levels. Another 
reason, mentioned by 14 percent of 
the schools, was simply that teachers 
lacked information about the school 
broadcasts on the air. 

Several conclusions seem in order. 
In the first place, if school broadcasts 
are to be used more widely, the 
schools, parent groups, and other 


educational organizations must make 
an effort to supply the schools with 
radios. It is hard to believe that in 
1941 nearly half the schools in Ohio 
had no radios whatever. 

Second, teachers need instruction 
in the use of the radio in the class- 
room. School schedules are not an 
insurmountable difficulty if teachers 
and principal feel that the radio 
can be used effectively. Finally, there 
is need for more careful planning 
of school broadcasts. Far too often 
these broadcasts give too little atten- 
tion to the curricular requirements 
of the schools, the maturity of the 
potential listeners, and to the reali- 
ties of listening in the average class- 
room. 





Seerley Reid is a research associate in the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State University. Re- 
ported from Ohio Schools, XIX (December, 
1941), 438-39. 
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” MAGAZINE service can be established for pupils, 
especially in schools where no library facilities of such a 
nature are available. The home economics department, for 
example, receives numerous splended magazines. It is sur- 
prising how many pupils have no contact with magazines of 
this or any other type who enjoy the privilege of taking 
magazines home for personal or family use. The method 
of “signing out” or “signing in” these borrowed magazines 
may be done very simply. This type of magazine service 
offers a substitute for the “confession” type of periodical 
which so often occupies the time of pupils who have not 
become acquainted with the better variety of periodicals or 
do not have them available-——Edna von Berge in School 
Activities. 
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A CRITIQUE OF PERSONAL-USE SHORTHAND 


G. E. DAMON 
In the Journal of Business Education 


SHORTHAND differs from 
other commercial subjects in that its 
basic skills must be acquired to a 
high degree before the advantages 
of this brief method of writing can 
be appreciated. Unlike typewriting, 
shorthand is worthless unless it can 
be written at a speed far superior 
to longhand. 

Sho.thand for personal use is 
confined to a relatively few things— 
taking down notes from lectures, 
speakers and radio programs, or ma- 
terial from books. For this purpose, 
shorthand can be very useful with a 
speed less than double that of long- 
hand. Shorthand has a definite use- 
fulness for persons who need a more 
rapid method of writing or a more 
compact means of keeping records. 

The requirements for personal- 
use shorthand are: a reasonable 
speed; a memorized vocabulary of 
the common words of the language; 
and knowledge of shorthand prin- 
ciples, including some skill in ap- 
plying them to unforeseen situa- 
tions. 

Dictation should be part of the 
personal-use shorthand course from 
the beginning. This method sup- 
plants some of the theory practice 
and prepares the student more effi- 
ciently for the most common words 
he is expected to use, and does so 
in a relatively short time. Two 
years is too long for personal-use 
students to spend on the subject. 
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Criterions have been established 
comparing shorthand skills accord- 
ing to their possible use. A personal 
style of shorthand should give a 
speed two or three times that of 
longhand; should be mastered in 
100 to 150 hours; and every word 
should be written with unmistakable 
legibility independent of the con- 
text. 

A business style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed three to 
four times as fast as longhand; 
should be mastered in not more than 
300 hours; and should be legible 
with a little help from the context. 

A reporting style of shorthand 
should give a speed five to six times 
that of longhand; should be mas- 
tered in 1000 to 1500 hours; and 
should be unmistakably legible with 
the help of the context. 

A business style, as defined here, 
will be learned by at least a hundred 
times as many writers as will ever 
master a reporting style. A personal- 
use style meeting the above speci- 
fications will probably be learned 
and used by at least ten times as 
many writers as now learn short- 
hand for any other purpose what- 
ever. 

Several factors have contributed 
to the past failure of shorthand for 
personal use. Among these are 
faults of the school administration, 
of the teacher, and of the students 
themselves. 
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There has been a common failure 
to establish a rigid and unmistak- 
able standard of legibility, regard- 
less of context. No matter what 
speed the student expects to attain, 
there can be no compromise on 
legibility. 

Teachers have been unwilling to 
concede enough from professional 
standards of speed to attain satis- 
factory standards of legibility and 
simplicity. Personal-use students 
must learn the fundamentals of 
shorthand in a shorter time than 
business students, and early efforts 
to attain speed defeat this purpose. 
The personal-use course, for want of 
time, must obviously sacrifice much 
advanced material supplementing 
the basic alphabet, and accept the 
reduction of speed which this en- 
tails. 

A great fault is the failure to en- 
courage students to use their skill to 
take motes in other classes. No 
shorthand teacher who takes her 
own notes in longhand should be 
surprised at the apathy of her stu- 
dents, however. 

There has been widespread fail- 
ure to recognize and conform to the 
inescapable variances of the lan- 
guage which are quite beyond the 
control of the inventor of shorthand 
outlines. Personal changes in the 
shorthand system are limited for the 


beginner; his method of joining and 
inventing unfamiliar words may re- 
semble picture writing and greatly 
slow his speed. 

Perhaps the most pertinent cause 
of failure has been the attempt to 
build down from a vocational course 
instead of building from the ground 
up a course of material suitable for 
personal needs. 

There is still no perfect short- 
hand. Every system reveals faults 
that retard both ease of learning 
and simplicity of retention. The 
shorthand class should choose its 
own system from the several avail- 
able after a careful explanation of 
the practical limits of each. 

An experimental class in person- 
al-use shorthand will interest many 
students who have no vocational in- 
terests in the commercial field. The 
only requirements should be those 
of using the shorthand they are 
learning in other classes, plus an 
agreed-upon program of work dur- 
ing the experimental period. Inven- 
tion of shorthand outlines for un- 
known words should be stressed 
more than it is in a vocational 
course. Speed is not important, 
though there should be a minimum 
of perhaps 60 words a minute ac- 
curate take. Forty words a minute 
may be adequate in taking notes 
from printed matter. 


G. E. Damon is a member of the faculty of Colo- 

vado State College of Education, Greeley. Reported 

from the Journal of Business Education, XVII 
(December, 1941), 15-16, 20. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


M. E. HERRIOTT 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Jain junior-high movement 
sprang from an excellent combina- 
tion of educational theory and prac- 
tical economy. The theorists saw 
the need for better educational pro- 
vision for the years of early adoles- 
cence. Administrators found that a 
junior high school could often be 
established more cheaply than an- 
other and more expensive high 
school. Often, too, junior high 
schools were organized to occupy an 
old high-school or grammar-school 
plant when a new school was built. 
Early junior high schools showed 
a great variety of grade combina- 
tions, including sometimes only a 
single grade and sometimes as many 
as four, and beginning as early as 
the fifth grade and extending as far 
as the tenth. In time the organiza- 
tion settled down to three grades— 
seven, eight, and nine—wherever 
school laws permitted. Later, the 
junior-college movement brought « 
new revision, and the junior high 
became in some communities a four- 
year school, grades seven to ten. 
The junior-high movement has 
been crowded out of the focus of 
attention by newer innovations— 
the junior college, adult education, 
vocational education, and preschool 
education. Only occassionally are 
new junior high schools organized 
today. And though they are gen- 
erally accepted as one of the 
essentials of a modern school sys- 
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tem, they are not yet included in a 
majority of the school systems in 
the United States or in any state. 

The emphasis in the early junior 
high school was on a multiplicity of 
so-called functions; the trend now is 
toward a recognition of certain “‘ob- 
ligations.”” Most of the functions 
have been outmoded in one way or 
another. Unemployment has thrown 
the retention function into the dis- 
catd and the vocational and guid- 
ance functions have been largely re- 
directed. 

The obligations generally recog- 
nized today include guidance, ex- 
ploration, adaptation to individual 
differences, and subject-matter in- 
tegration—though these are not 
peculiar to the junior-high level 
alone. The junior high school has 
accepted the role of a transitional 
part of the school system serving 
a critical period of child life. The 
fundamental processes begun in the 
elementary school, are further devel- 
oped and some of the specializations 
of the senior high school are intro- 
duced. The initial phases of ap- 
proaching adult relations between 
the sexes are guided. The elements 
of socio-political action along demo- 
cratic lines are encouraged. 

The curriculum reflects these 
obligations both in its offerings and 
organization. Through the aurricu- 
lar fabric run certain clearly dis- 
tinguishable threads. First, the 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


thread of fundamental processes— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, speak- 
ing, listening. Second, physical and 
mental health. Third, handwork— 
handcrafts, shop, homemaking. 
Fourth, the fine arts. Fifth, guidance 
and orientation, chiefly through 
some form of homeroom. Sixth, the 
expression and development of indi- 
vidual talents. 

Though there is no standardized 
pattern into which these threads are 
woven, they always fit into a type of 
pattern as easily recognized as a 
Scotch plaid. The last strand, ap- 
pearing first among extra-curricular 
activities, soon becomes a part of the 
regular fabric. 

The pupil’s day is divided rough- 
ly into thirds, one devoted to com- 
mon academic learnings, another to 
physical education and handwork, 
and the third to a variety of activi- 
ties, including homeroom, fine arts, 
clubs, and numerous electives. 

These basic elements may be 
found in almost infinite combina- 
tions and permutations, but what- 
ever the manner of arrangement, the 
social point of view prevails. The 
academic learnings are rarely pre- 
sented as so many subjects. Usually 
they are embodied in an English- 
social studies course with which 
science and even mathematics may 
be combined. More often the latter 
are taught as separate subjects. Only 
in the field of special interests does 
the idea of specialization hold full 
sway, and even this area is strongly 
socialized. 


Customarily, seventh graders take 
a required program without elec- 
tives. Ninth graders are usually 
offered a number of choices. 

Administratively, junior high 
schools are organized on a subject- 
departmental basis. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency away from over- 
specialization of teachers. As soon 
as a school is large enough—1000 
to 1500 pupils—a semispecialized 
nonteaching staff is provided, in- 
cluding principals, vice principals 
for boys and girls—often called 
deans—counselor, attendance teach- 
er, librarian, physician, and nurse. 

More and more as part of the 
curriculum, but still largely through 
counseling and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, articulation and orientation 
are receiving increased attention. 
Sixth graders are “readied” for 
junior high school. Their programs 
are made in the light of test data 
and other information provided in 
the elementary school. After the be- 
ginners arrive they are provided 
with orienting experiences—tours of 
the school plant, assemblies, library 
instruction, and the like. 

In the latter part of the ninth 
grade, pupils are prepared for high 
school. They are helped to survey 
the possibilities that lie ahead, pro- 
grams for the tenth grade are made 
out, and other anticipatory activities 
carried on. Finally, many of the 
obligations of the junior high school 
are met through student activities 
and organizations. Genuine oppot- 
tunity for responsible management 
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of the affairs of the school is offered 
by most junior highs. The elected 
officers of the student-body organi- 
zation have real duties. Most 
schools have some form of student 
council. Certain student groups 
largely relieve teachers of various 
supervisory duties. 

In addition to civic organizations, 
encouragement is almost universally 
given to special-interest clubs. Many 
of these student activities creep into 
the regular school day and become 
part of the accepted curriculum. 


After three decades of develop- 
ment, the junior high school has be- 
come an accepted and responsible 
member of the educational family. 
It is usually free to direct its own 
destiny; neither senior-high restric- 
tions nor college-entrance require- 
ments fetter its development. As 
responsible, yet free agents, these 
schools make fundamental changes 
deliberately, but they make them. 
The junior high today is a vastly 
different institution from its pro- 
genitors of the ’teen decade. 


M. E. Herriott is Principal of the Central Junior 


from the California Journal of Secondary Education, 


E School, Los Angeles, California. =| 


XVI (December, 1941), 460-64. 
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y* Altoona, Pennsylvania, High 
School has never used the system of 
collecting fines for overdue library 
books. In the forming of this policy, 
these points were considered. 

With limited help, is the librarian 
justified in using her time to keep 
records of fines and collect pennies, 
or could she invest her time more 
profitably in guiding pupils, select- 
ing materials, and teaching the use 
of books and libraries? Will pupils 
be tempted to lie and say they do 
not have books rather than pay a 
fine? Do fines take away the demo- 
cratic idea as to the use of public 
property? Can public-school librar- 
ies strictly enforce book-fine rules? 

During the orientation lesson in 
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the library, pupils are informed that 
there are no fines, but that when 
overdue notices are received books 
should be returned at once. A no- 
tice is first sent to the homeroom, 
and if there is no response, a postal 
card is sent to the home. The 
mother usually helps in getting the 
books returned. If there is no re- 
sponse to the card, the pupil is sent 
home for the book, and since pupils 
do not like a trip home there are 
few who do not respond to notices. 

Our plan has worked very satis- 
factorily. We will always have the 
chronic offenders, plus the few who 
forget occasionally. But penalties 
don’t change them.—Maud Minster 
in the Clearing House. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Homer W. Ander- 
son, superintendent of the St. Louis, 
Mo., schools, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of School Administrators for 1942- 
43 and will receive the gavel of 
office at one of the final sessions of 
the San Francisco convention of the 
association late this month. .. . 
M. M. Chambers, formerly with 
NYA, has returned to the American 
Council on Education as an admin- 
istrative assistant. . . . Emmett W. 
Gulley is the new president of Pa- 
cific College, Newberg, Ore. .. . 
Frank Dalton has been appointed 
lecturer in industrial education at 
the University of Michigan. .. . 
Franklin H. McNutt, professor of 
elementary education at Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, 
has been named director of teacher 
training at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. . . . The new president 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., is Edward J. Noble... . 
John W. Harbeson, president of 
Pasadena, Calif., Junior College, has 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
.... Albert W. Dent is the new 
president of Dillard University, 
New Orleans, La. . . . Byron Rivett, 
principal of Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, died re- 
cently. . . . Carl S. Knopf has been 
appointed president of Wilmette 
University, Salem, Ore. . . . Eugene 
Richardson of the Ludington, Mich., 


schools, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. . . . The 
new president of the American Vo- 
cational Association is John J. 
Seidel, Maryland State Director of 
Vocational Education. . . . Walter 
C. Giersbach has been named presi- 
dent of Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Ore. . . . Henry J. Otto, 
educational consultant for the Kel- 
logg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been appointed professor 
of elementary education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. . . . James L. 
Morrill, vice-president of Ohio State 
University, has been appointed 
president of the University of 
Wyoming. . . . E. J. Johnson has 
been named specialist in agricultural 
education in the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. .. . George H. Denny has 
succeeded the late Richard C. 
Foster as president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. . . . Charles M. 
Elliott, head of the special education 
department of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, died recent- 
ly... . John A. Entz, former presi- 
dent of the California, Penna., 
State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Slippery 
Rock, Penna., State Teachers Col- 
lege. .. . E. C. Dodd, former super- 
intendent of the Brownsville, Tex., 
schools, has joined the Texas State 
Department of Education as college 
examiner and director of curriculum. 
His successor at Brownsville, is Ben 
L. Brite. . . . George B. Cutten 
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has announced his intention of re- 
tiring as president of Colgate Uni- 
versity next August... . K. D. Benne 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the college of education, Universi- 
ty of Illinois. . . . The Rev. Alfred 
©. Fuerbringer has been named 
president of Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. . .. Anthony 
E. Karnes, former commissioner of 
education for Alaska, has been 
named district’ superintendent of 
schools, Maricopa, Kern County, 
Calif... . W. W. Charters, direc- 
tor of the bureau of educational 
research at Ohio State University, 
will retire in August... . E. E. 
Voight is the new president of Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa... . 
W. Fowler Bucke, head of the de- 
partment of education at the Gen- 
eseo, N. Y., Normal School, died 
recently. . . . William F. O'Donnell, 
superintendent of the Richmond, 
Ky., schools, has been elected presi- 
dent of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond. .. . 
William B. Jack, superintendent of 
the Portland, Me., schools, died on 
January 8. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Douglas C. MacKeachie, Director of 
the Division of Purchases of the 
War Production Board of the addi- 
tion of a schools section to the gov- 
ernmental requirements branch and 
the appointment of George Frank, 
purchasing agent of Cornell Univer- 
sity as chief of the section. Appli- 
cations for priority assistance by 
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schools and colleges, both public and 
private, in obtaining critical materi- 
als such as typewriters, machine- 
shop tools and equipment, and steel 
and copper for new buildings and 
additions will be handled by Mr. 
Frank. 


SCHOOL bus bodies may be made by 
manufacturers to the number of 60 
percent of the production during the 
last half of 1941, the Priorities Di- 
vision of the OEM has announced. 
This order will make available a 
limited number of bus bodies for 
schools whose transportation needs 
are acute. 


THE College Entrance Examination 
Board has dropped completely its 
traditional essay-type examinations 
in favor of scholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests of the short- 
answer variety. The transition from 
essay-type to new-type tests has been 
going on since 1937. 


THE Pan-American Union has avail- 
able lists of free materials which can 
be used in the observation of Pan 
American Day, April 14. This cele- 
bration is annually held in all of the 
American republics. A list of bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, plays, pageants, and 
radio presentations which are avail- 
able may be secured by teachers 
from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


A CooPERATIVE Committee on Sci- 
ence Teaching has been formed of 
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representatives of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, the 
American Chemical Society, the 
Mathematical Association of Ameri- 
ca, the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching, and the 
Union of Biological Societies. The 
group has been organized to work 
on educational problems of vital in- 
terest to all science teachers which 
no single organization can solve 
working alone. Robert J. Havig- 
hurst of the University of Chicago 
is chairman of the nine-man com- 
mittee and Glen W. Warner of 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago, is 
secretary. The problems now being 
studied by the group are the licens- 
ing or certification of secondary- 
school science teachers, the college 
training of prospective science teach- 
ers, exploratory studies of the sec- 
ondary-school science curriculum, 
and problems of state and local 
agencies needing the services of 
consultants on science teaching 
questions. 


CANADA is feeling increasingly the 
dearth of teachers because of the war 
effort. Ten percent of the women 
in a recent training class in Toronto 
for positions of responsibility in the 
Canadian W.A.A.F. were teachers. 
Higher salaries in both business and 
industry are attracting even greater 
numbers of teachers from the pro- 
fession. 


THE Navy has leased four universi- 
ties, the names of which have been 


undisclosed to date, for purposes of 
pilot training. A total of 30,000 
fliers is to be trained during the 
year at the four institutions which 
are located in the South, West, Mid- 
west, and East. 


ACCORDING to newspaper reports, 
the University of Chicago will grant 
the bachelor’s degree at the end of 
two years of study with the change 
taking effect immediately except for 
students already matriculated who 
wish to continue on the traditional 
four-year program. The change is 
one which has been advocated since 
1930 by President Robert M. Hut- 
chins who has spiritedly contended 
for some time that the period of 
general education can easily be com- 
pleted in two years of college work 
at the end of which time those stu- 
dents without ability or interest in 
specialization should be given a de- 
gree and a farewell by the colleges. 


THE Texas Legislature has appro- 
priated funds for the establishment 
and operation of a department of 
radio and special education in the 
State Department of Education. This 
is said to be the first and only such 
division of a state department of 
education in the country. 


COLLEGES and universities generally 
are speeding up their programs so 
that degree requirements can be met 
in a shorter span than formerly. 
Every effort seems to be made to 
maintain academic standards in 
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spite of the speed-up program. The 
commonest devices to accelerate the 
program are the elimination of va- 
cation periods, the establishment of 
three or four terms during the year, 
the elimination of some routine re- 
quirements, and the admission of 
first-year students at the beginning 
of any semester. 


Pus.ic schools on Oahu Island, 
Territory of Hawaii, have reopened 
on a shortened schedule. They were 
closed for approximately two months 
following the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Honolulu is situated on Oahu. 


THE Manual of Standards, a 64- 
page booklet containing information 
on how to judge the reliability of a 
correspondence school has just been 
published by the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. 
This booklet is of interest to high- 
school principals, teachers, and vo- 
cational advisers, who desire to be 
of assistance to their graduating stu- 
dents and others in choosing repu- 
table home-study schools. It con- 
tains a list of all correspondence 
schools approved by the Council to 
date. A copy of this valuable publi- 
cation will be sent, without cost, to 
aiyone requesting it from the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 839 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


IN a program to promote closer re- 
lations between the American re- 
publics in the field of education a 
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Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations has been established 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Commissioner Studebaker designat- 
ed John C. Patterson to head the 
Division. During the past year, Dr. 
Patterson has been U. S. Office of 
Education Senior Specialist in High- 
er Education relating to Latin 
America. Activities of the U. S. 
Office of Education in this field in- 
clude the exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students between the 
United States and the other Ameri- 
can republics, in cooperation with 
the Department of State. It also 
provides for the preparation and 
distribution of materials in the inter- 
American field, the lending of ma- 
terials on Latin America through its 
Information Exchange on Education 
and Defense, and the evaluation of 
credits and other assistance to stu- 
dents from schools and universities 
in the other republics by the Divi- 
sion of Comparative Education. Ex- 
hibits of teaching materials—books, 
maps, films, handicrafts, pictures, 
etc.—in the inter-American field 
are also prepared by the Library 
Service Division. The U. S. Office 
of Education program also calls for 
the development of demonstration 
centers in inter-American education 
in a number of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


A “TEACHER’S Krr’’ for a study of 
railway transportation in the grade 
schools is announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
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kit consists of a 56-page Teacher's 
Manual, 56 railroad pictures, and a 
72-page booklet entitled “The Stor- 
ies Behind the Pictures.” The kit is 
being distributed free of charge to 
superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers upon written re- 
quests. Address: Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


WITH army officials warning edu- 
cators to speed up training and to 
offer more short terminal courses to 
help the all-out war effort of the 
nation, the Commission on Junior- 
College Terminal Education has de- 
cided to provide from coast to coast 
this summer three workshops for 
junior-college instructors interested 
in setting up terminal courses and in 
studying other problems of terminal 
education. These workshops will be 
located on the east coast at Harvard 
University, in the midwest at the 
University of Chicago, and on the 
west coast at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. At least 100 scholarships 
will be provided for qualified 
junior-college faculty members in- 
terested in study at the workshops. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 18 major na- 
tional education and library associa- 
tions with memberships totaling 
well over 1,000,000 have pledged 
united cooperation to the govern- 
ment through a new Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, chair- 
maned by John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 


cation. Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt announced 
the commission at a meeting of 
school, college, and library execu- 
tives held in the U. S. Office of 
Education saying: “The time has 
come to create the wartime machin- 
ery to hasten an adjustment upon 
which our national life depends. 
Accordingly I have requested the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education to 
effect such an organization in con- 
nection with his Office as will make 
possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with government 
agencies on the one hand and ed- 
ucational institutions and organiza- 
tions on the other.” 

Some problems already brought 
before the Commission are these: 

Should schools and colleges has- 
ten graduation by lengthening the 
school week or shortening vacations 
or reducing curricular content? 

What proposals can be made to 
the War and Navy departments for 
the utilization of colleges and uni- 
versities for training various types 
of Army and Navy personnel? 

What are the most practicable 
plans for removing educational 
handicaps for men rejected in the 
draft? 

Should nursery schools be estab- 
lished in anticipation of widespread 
employment of mothers in war in- 
dustries? 

How can health education be im- 
proved? 

How can youth under military age 
be of service? 
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What can be done about the 
growing shortage of teachers? 

What shall be said to college stu- 
dents eager to serve their nation in 
time of need? 

How shall education plan for 
post-war readjustments? 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. . 

February 17-20, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

February 18-20, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

February 20-21, American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


February 21-26, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


March 5-7, Southeastern Arts 
Association, Greensboro, N. C. 

March 25-29, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

March 25-28, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

March 28-April 2, Music Educat- 
ors National Conference, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

April 6-8, National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

April 6-10, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-11, Western Arts Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 14-16, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

April 15-18, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New Orleans, La. 

April 17-18, Conference on Read- 
ing Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

May 1-2, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 2-9, Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May I 1-13, American Association 
for Adult Education, West Point, 
N. Y. 

May 17, Citizenship Recognition 
Day. 

June 21-25, American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 22-27, American Library 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 26-27, Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

June 28-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-17, Annual National 
League of Teachers’ Associations 
College, Colorado State College for 
Education, Greeley. 

July 8-10, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal, 
Canada. 




















Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special 
bulk rate to place a copy of the EpUCATION DiGEsT in 
each building. Many groups of teachers and students 
preparing to teach have found the special rate advan- 
tageous. 

Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicgEsT for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Thirty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received im good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names of 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P.O BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 



































































A CREED FOR AMERICANS 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Written for the Council for Democracy 


Ws believe in the dignity of man and 
the worth and value of every living soul, 
no matter in what body housed, no mat- 
ter whether born in comfort or born in 
poverty, no matter to what stock he be- 
longs, what creed he professes, what job 
he holds. 

WE believe that every man should have 
a free and equal chance to develop his 
own best abilities under a free system of 
government, where the people themselves 
choose those who are to rule them and 
where no one man can set himself up as a 
tyrant or oppress the many for the bene- 
fit of the few. 

WE believe that free speech, free assem- 
bly, free elections, free practice of re- 
ligion are the cornerstones of such a gov- 
ernment. We believe that the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights of the United States of 
America offer the best and most workable 
framework yet devised for government. 
WE believe in justice and law. We do not 
believe in curing an evil by substituting 
for it another and opposite evil. We are 
unalterably opposed to class hatred, race 
hatred, religious hatred, however mani- 
fested, by whomsoever instilled. 

WE believe that political freedom implies 
and acknowledges economic responsibili- 
ty. We do not believe that any state is 
an admirable state that lets its people 
go hungry when they might be fed, 
ragged when they might be clothed, sick 
when they might be well, workless when 
they might have work. We believe that 
it is the duty of all of us, the whole peo- 
ple, working through our democratic sys- 
tem, to see that such conditions are 
remedied in our country. 

WE believe that political freedom im- 
plies and acknowledges personal respon- 
sibility. We believe that we have a great 
and priceless heritage as a nation—not 
only a heritage of material resources but 
of liberties, dreams, ideals, ways of going 





forward. We believe it is our business, 
our right and our inescapable duty to 
maintain and expand that heritage. We 
believe that such a heritage cannot be 
maintained by the lacklustre, the selfish, 
the bitterly partisan or the amiably doubt- 
ful. We believe it is something bigger 
than party, bigger than our own small 
ambitions. We believe it is worth the 
sacrifice of ease, the long toil of years, 
the expense of our heart’s blood. 

WE know that our democratic system is 
not perfect. We know that it permits in- 
justices and wrongs. But with our whole 
hearts we believe in its continuous power 
of self remedy. That power is not a 
theory—it has been proven. Through the 
years, democracy has given more people 
freedom, less persecution and a higher 
standard of living than any other system 
we know. Under it, evils have been 
abolished, injustices remedied, old 
wounds healed, not by terror and revolu- 
tion but by the slow revolution of con- 
sent in the minds of all the people. 
While we maintain democracy, we main- 
tain the greatest power a people can 
possess—the power of gradual, efficient 
and lawful change. 

Most of all, we believe in democracy 
itself—in its past, its present and its fu 
ture—in democracy as a political system 
to live by—in democracy as the great 
hope in the minds of the free. We be- 
lieve it so deeply rooted in the earth of 
this country that neither assault from 
without nor dissension from within can 
ever wipe it entirely from that earth. But, 
because it was established for us by the 
free-minded and the daring, it is out 
duty now, in danger as in security, to up- 
hold and sustain it with all that we have 
and are. We believe that its future shall 
and must be even greater than its past. 
And to the future—as to the past of our 
forebears and the present of our hard- 
won freedom—we pledge all we have. 






















